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PREFACE 



The American economy is undergoing profound changes. Our techno- 
logical society and the projected trillion dollar gross national product 
economy will require effective and extensive programs in vocational and 
technical education. 

The Congress has continued to support the development of a strong 
vocational and technical education program, and to undergird its national 
concern by authorizing large appropriations for current legislation. 

To be productive in terns of society’s expectations, vocational and 
technical education must be planned: It must have clear objectives, 

appropriate support, practical means of implementation, and provisions 
for adequate and impartial evaluation. 

Educational programs are not self- operative . They need profession- 
ally trained personnel with vision, will, and knowledge, who work dili- 
gently for the effective implementation of the educational plans. Fed- 
eral, state and local educational leaders can generate desirable systems 
that influence vocational and technical education programs. This inter- 
change of ideas develops better programs at the operating level. 

Through its program of conferences, institutes, and seminars, the 
Office of Education has demonstrated its recognition of the critical 
need for the development of professional personnel in vocational educa- 
tion. In these settings, participants concerned with professional chal- 
lenges were selected to further develop their understandings and skills. 
Participants gained leadership experiences designed to develop insight, 
skill in working with groups, and dedication required to shape future 
programs . 

The long-term value of this seminar will be determined by the suc- 
cess of the new programs and adaptations in vocational and technical 
education to meet the needs of our changing society. 

The contributions of many persons were utilized in the planning, 
execution, and evaluation of this leadership development seminar and 
these are gratefully acknowledged. 
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I. SUMMARY 



The vocational-technical education Leadership Development Seminar 
held at the Donaldson Brown Conference Center, University of Maryland, 
was conducted under contract with the U. S, Office of Education. The 
seminar was designed to expand the leadership potential of selected state 
and local educators charged with responsibilities for comprehensive pro- 
grams in the field of vocational -technical education. 

The specific objectives were to develop an understanding of the 
critical areas of need for programs of vocational-technical education, 
together with extended awareness of desirable program developments to 
meet those needs, and to extend knowledge of techniques essential for ef- 
fective coordination with governmental agencies, at all levels, involved, 
in or responsible for vocational-technical education programs. These 
purposes were achieved through a multi -dimensional approach of informa- 
tion presentation, outstanding speakers, discussion techniques, and par- 
ticipant involvement through planning groups and conference assignments. 

Program content included the role of vocational education in the 
world of work, planning state programs, concepts of leadership, new de- 
velopments in vocational -technical education, special needs, research 
and evaluation, advisory councils, public relations, and. vocational legis- 
lat ion . 

Participants were selected on a quota basis upon nomination by state 
directors of vocational-technical education. Thirty-four delegates par- 
ticipated in the one -week seminar. 

The Donaldson Brown Conference Center provided meeting rooms, staff 
offices, housing for participants and guests, and dining facilities. 

Typing and duplication facilities and visual aid materials were avail- 
able for resource speakers and participants. A resource library was 
maintained with a collection of appropriate books, documents, periodi- 
cals, and reprints. 

The focus of the three planning group committees was the report of 
the National Advisory Council on Vocational Education. The committees 
were charged with the task of developing a list of ideas and specific 
plans for implementing the Council’s recommendations which the various 
states could consider for use. 

Evaluation of the seminar was achieved through participants’ re- 
sponses to pre- and post -conference questionnaires, and their reactions 
to seminar sessions on a five -point staple scale concerning the program 
content and techniques, administered throughout the- seminar. 

The project staff feels the objectives of the seminar were achieved, 
and that the major outcome was furthering the abilities of each partici- 
pant so that he may function more effectively at his level of responsibility 
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and be better able to conduct leadership development activities at the 
state and local levels. 



II. INTRODUCTION 

The Leadership Development Seminar was designed to extend and stim- 
ulate effective leadership in vocational -technical education at the state 
and local level. Through increased knowledge and deeper understanding of 
established policies, skill in effective use of leadership techniques 
and personnel management abilities at the decision making level will be 
strengthened with resultant benefits to vocational -technical education 
at all levels. 

Need for the Seminar 

Since the enactment of the 1963 Vocational Education Act (P.L. 88-210) , 
there has been a growing awareness of the need for the development of 
leadership to meet the changing challenges and responsibilities in the 
field of vocational -technical education. While federal agencies may es- 
tablish policies and procedures designed to implement the intent of Con- 
gress, action programs need to be developed and put into effect through 
the knowledgeable and dynamic leadership of state and local personnel. 

Strong, well informed, capable leadership at state, local and federal 
levels continues to be a critical factor in the development, extension and 
implementation of vocational -technical education programs. 

While progress has been made in both programs and leadership, it is 
obvious that a continuing, strong, intensive effort must be maintained if 
vocational -technical education is to consolidate its gains and establish 
and achieve new goals. 

New state and local administrative staff members are appointed each 
year. Old and new challenges face our leaders. If vocational-technical 
education is to progress, leadership in this vital area must be continu- 
ously developed, and appropriately stimulated so that a multiplier effect 
of leadership may be achieved. 

New administrative procedures and practices and new program dimen- 
sions at federal and state levels require continuing explanation, inter- 
pretation and communication if local programs are to be effectively, ef- 
ficiently and economically implemented at the local level. 

Purposes and Objectives 

The overall goal of the Leadership Development Seminar was to expand 
the leadership potential of selected state and iocal educators, charged 
with responsibilities for comprehensive programs in the field of voca- 
tional-technical education. The specific objectives of the seminarwere: 
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1. To develop understanding of administrative procedures and poli- 
cies in the Office of Education, H.E.W., as they relate to voca- 
tional-technical education programs. 

2. To develop leadership capabilities through motivation, informa- 
tion, and application of sound leadership techniques. 

3. To develop an understanding of resource materials, information, 
and personnel available for program improvement in vocational- 
technical areas. 

4. To develop an understanding of the critical areas of need for 
programs of vocational -technical education, together with ex- 
tended awareness of desirable program developments to meet those 
needs. 

5. To extend knowledge of techniques essential for effective coordi- 
nation with governmental agencies, at all levels, involved in or 
responsible for vocational -technical education programs. 

6. To present pertinent aspects of other disciplines and technolog- 
ies related to vocational -technical education for the information 
and guidance of personnel responsible for program improvements. 

General Plan 



The Leadership Development Seminar in Vocational-Technical Education 
was held June 2-7, 1968, at the Donaldson Brown Conference Center, Uni- 
versity of Maryland* There were thirty-four participants from twenty-one 
different states. The Center provided the meeting rooms, housing for 
participants, staff, and guests, and dining facilities. 

The objectives were achieved through a varied approach of information 
presentation, outstanding resource speakers, varied discussion techniques, 
and participant involvement through task force and conference assignments. 
Each participant was assigned to a committee and each participated in at 
least one post -presentation discussion technique. The committees focused 
attention on the National Advisory Council’s recommendations for vocational- 
technical education. 

Accomplishments 

The Se mi nar was conducted as planned with active involvement by all 
participants. Each committee developed a list of ideas and specific 
plans of action for implementing the National Advisory Council’s recom- 
mendations which the various states may consider for use. 

The major accomplishment was furthering the abilities of each partici- 
pant so that he may function more effectively at his level of responsibili- 
ty and that he may be better able to conduct leadership development activ- 
ities at the state and local levels. 
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III. METHODS AND PROCEDURES 



In planning the program current educational needs, major areas of 
concern and topics for the Seminar were identified by the project staff 
through appropriate conference techniques involving selected personnel 
representing the Program Planning and Development Branch, DVTE, Office 
of Education; selected participant -consult ants; and selected leaders 
from various levels of vocational -technical education activity. 

Participant Selection 



Participants were selected on the basis of having, or expecting to 
have, responsibilities for comprehensive programs of vocational and tech- 
nical education. A form letter (see Appendix A) was sent to the respec- 
tive state directors requesting they nominate two persons for participa- 
tion in the Leadership Development Seminar. Upon receipt of the nomina- 
tion, a letter describing the Seminar and travel arrangements were sent 
to each of the selected participants. 

Procedure 

The Seminar objectives were achieved through presentations of in- 
formation by outstanding resource speakers, varied discussion techniques, 
and participant involvement. The formal presentations focused on such 
pertinent topics as the role of vocational education in the world of work, 
planning state programs, concepts of leadership, new developments in vo- 
cational-technical education, special needs, research and evaluation, 
advisory councils, public relations, and vocational legislation. 

Each formal presentation was followed by a discussion technique 
which involved each of the participants at one time or another through- 
out the Seminar. The various techniques used were open discussion, 
listening teams, participant reactors, buzz sessions, question cards, 
reactor panels, and participant panels. 

The evening sessions were spent in committee work. Each of the three 
committees were composed of participants with varied background and re- 
sponsibility (see Appendix G). The specific committee assignment (see 
Appendix F) was to develop a list of ideas and specific plans for imple- 
menting the National Advisory Council’s recommendations for vocational- 
technical education. Each committee presented their report on the final 
day of the Seminar (see Appendix i). 

Typing and duplicating equipment and visual aid materials were avail- 
able for the resource speakers and participants. A resource library was 
maintained with a collection of appropriate books, documents, periodicals, 
reprints, and the respective state plans. 
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Summary of Presentations 



The Role of Vocational Education in the World of Work 

Dr. Leon P. Minear 



You are here to study the problems of leadership in vocational -tech- 
nical education. Certainly at no other time in the history of American 
education have we needed leadership more in this area than at the present. 

1 In the recent strife and turmoil in our collegiate institutions and 
the fallout in secondary institutions we’re beginning to see very force- 
fully that education is not meeting the needs of all students. It is re- 
dundant to say that most of the young people who leave our school system 
are not prepared for work or are at best prepared only on a marginal basis. 
The academic high school which exists in most of the communities of Ameri- 
ca is a hand-me-down which is not effective and relevant in today’s soci- 
ety, except for those youngsters who have the kind of academic brilliance 
which puts them in the university or in some kind of academic institution 
which demands this as a- prerequisite. Our vocational -technical education 
programs were developed in a bygone era. Vast numbers of our young peo- 
ple who could still benefit from these programs do not attend them. About 
33 $ of our students do not graduate from high school, and most of those 
who go on to college also fail to graduate. 

The Governors of the United States are concerned that education is 
not moving forward, and their concern is focusing more and more on tech- 
nical-vocational education. You may say that you could correct this 
problem in your particular state if you had a little more money, but the 
Governors, the legislators, the Congress, and the men and women of the 
United States are not convinced that more of the same kind of vocational 
and technical education is the answer. The Congress of the United States 
says we must have a major realignment in public education. 

There needs to be a re -orient at ion of the secondary schools, of the 
junior high schools and the senior high schools, primarily, to bring them 
into major focus with the world of work. If vocational -technical education 
leadership is going to accept the challenge being presented by Congress 
and the people of the America, it is going to have to be the type of lead- 
ership that finds a way of breaking out, of trying new ideas, of develop- 
ing what perhaps would be called by some, parallel systems of educating 
people . 

Vocational -technical education as we commonly practice it is doing 
an excellent job for the youngsters for whom it was designed. Our problem 
is to see beyond our present programs. We must extend the boundaries of 
vocational -technical education to take care of the many millions of young- 
sters who are not in the fine programs we now have, and we must find the 
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kinds of training and educational programs that fit and make education 
relevant for these kids. As Secretary Cohen stated the other day, "We’ve 
simply got to find a way to increase enrollment in vocational-technical 
education by a million enrollees in each of the next succeeding years." 

And "We’ve got to find a way to try and get. guidance vocationally oriented 
all the way d.own to the third and fourth grade and quit hiding our heads 
in the sand." 

The Office of Economic Opportunity and a lot of other experimental, 
rather exotic kinds of education are developing all around vocational 
education because we haven’t been able to orient ourselves and find the 
kinds of programs we should have. We must move into areas of vocational- 
technical education which we have so far neglected, or new institutions 
will be developed to handle the task. 

The structure of the Office of Education, the state departments, and 
usually the local unit is such that personnel tend to think of only those 
vocational education programs which are Federally reimbursable. "If we 
can’t get it reimbursed, well, we can’t do anything with that program," is 
the consensus. This presents a severe problem to vocational -technical 
leadership. To move beyond the limits of reimbursable programs offers the 
greatest challenge to our leadership and also the greatest opportunity. 

Many vocational -technical courses taught by the armed forces or in- 
dustry are identical with the cues we teach. Almost a billion dollars’ 
worth of materials, publications, overlays, slides, and raockups are avail- 
able through the military. We have as yet failed, to capitalize on these 
programs or to tap these resources. The Office of Education has a program 
going with one of the regional laboratories to try and collect samples of 
all of this material. Ultimately, we will be putting out statements as 
to what this material is, where it is available, and some kind, of assess- 
ment of its worth. The leadership in American vocational education should 
take steps to utilize these resources and programs. 

Vocational education needs to have inputs from all across the land — 
from the state directors, the state departments, various research units, 
various universities, and various schools of education. It will be the 
task of leadership to determine how these bits and pieces that are still 
being formed provide a common set of goals, a common philosophy, a common 
framework. 

Leadership in vocational -technical education is desperately needed 
in this country to solve the problems I have pointed out — but, in ray 
opinion, not solely on a centralized basis. It’s needed in the state de- 
partments of education. It’s needed from the colleges and universities. 
It’s needed from the local school districts. 

We can solve our problems providing we can find some way to stimu- 
late the thinking of individuals on a professional basis and not depend 
on the U. S. Office of Education and the Division of Vocational -Technical 
Education for all the leadership. 
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The vocational education leadership in the past has been one of re- 
acting to problems. Something happens, so we do something about it. The 
vocational education leadership in the future needs to be one of positive 
direction and action. With the training you people have had., with your 
backgrounds, with the kinds of colleges and universities and state de- 
partments we have in America, we should have ideas bolting up all over 
the country regarding new and innovative programs rather than programs 
that are kind of trickling down from Washington. I think the challenge 
in American education today is a need for re-orientation of education to 
become a more relevant kind of an activity, and when we start talking 
about relevancy, the vocational educator’s ears prick up, and this is where 
we need the leadership — the positive, dynamic, aggressive leadership from 
the grass roots level to develop better, more relevant programs than we 
now have for the boys and girls in this count ry. 



Expectations of the Advisory Council on 
Vocational and Technical Education 

Leonard H. Rosenberg 



The subject of my talk is our expectations and this can be briefly 
stated. We expect the job to be done to be too tremendous to be ac- 
complished in a short period of time. And that as we try to do the job 
it will become bigger. We expect, however, that the leadership will be 
developed in groups like you all over the country and we have the faith 
that leaders like yourself will be equal to the tremendous task ahead. 

Fortunately in those early days we had two teaching processes at 
the lower levels. The student who didn’t or couldn’t absorb basic lit- 
eracy could always quit the little school house and go down to the shop 
and get a job while he learned to earn. His training was by some sort of 
apprenticeship. This is gone. Specialization of labor, growth of unions 
etc., destroyed this system by World War I and vocational education in 
the public school system started. But it has never been able to keep up 
with the changes. Besides it became a second class education with stigma 
attached and few wanted to say they failed in general education. Inci- 
dentally, the entire council felt that the removal of this stigma would 
push the program forward immeasurably. Smith-Hughes Act brought the 
federal government into the act in 1917 — but industrialization proceeded 
faster. Lack of jobs in the 30 * s further complicated the picture. The 
second World War, military and industry training crash programs proved 
it could be done at great expense. Post war G.I. bill with its emphasis 
on college training only served to push the desires for college education 
for all. The new immigration of the uneducated to the cities raised 
problems we are now living with. I believe the George -Barden Act only 
extended the federal government help slightly in the health fields. In 
195^ abolition of federal aid to vocational education was seriously recom 
mended to the administration. Thank God, it wasn’t followed through. 

In Washington the first real push forward came when John F. Kennedy 
in January 1961 said to Congress: 

"The National Vocational Education Acts, first enacted by the 
Congress in 1917 and subsequently amended, have provided a program 
of training for industry, agriculture, and other occupational 
areas. The basic purpose of our vocational education effort is 
sound and sufficiently broad to provide a basis for meeting future 
needs. However, the technological changes which have occurred in 
all occupations call for a review and. re-evaluation of these acts, 
with a view toward their modernization.'’ 

The charge to us was simple: 

Review the administration of the Act. 

Review the administration of other similar Acts. 



Make recommendations for improvement. 

Review the status of and make recommendations for vocational programs. 

But we found it to be a very complex one. 

First and foremost there were no qualitative studies of effective- 
ness. The quantitative ones were at least a year behind and confused 
because of different reporting systems. Some states using Smith-Hughes 
categories, some George -Barden, etc., etc. 

So we went out into the field and studied the actual programs . We 
found State Departments of Education fighting with local ones and both 
distrustful of the feds. We found some programs built to get funds only. 
We found other programs training people for jobs that went out at least 
with World War I. Beautiful buildings with excellent machinery and very 
few students. 

A strong overproffessionalizing of most programs -teacher require- 
ments too high and. student requirements likewise. As for teaching it does 
not take a Ph.D. to train a person in job skills — all it takes is a 
person able and knowledgeable in the job and the ability to train someone 
else to do it. As for students the program should be designed for the 
students we have and the jobs available. We cannot design the student 
for the program. We found many examples of qualifications for the program 
much too high — a selecting out process - not an including one. 

On the other side we found, some programs providing on a small scale 
the training the student needed and providing work force industry needed. 
These programs generally were on a local level and even if on statewide 
basis were invariably the results of one person’s dedicated leadership. 

We found many dedicated, educators at all levels who just asked. "Tell us 
how and we will." So it’s leadership we need. 

We hope that many of our recommendations will be passed, within the 
next year or so and. that we will continue to fight for the rest of them 
until we have either all of them or substituted better ideas as they de- 
velop. We hope that leadership will be developed in the schools-, in the 
Department of Education, in the universities, and in industry that will 
all work together to accomplish that most important job of giving all of 
our people the ability to earn a decent living. 






Planning State Programs of Vocational -Technical Education 



Sherrill McMillen 



Program planning and development is not new to our society — what is 
new is that the activities have become more complex; the magnitude of 
programs has expanded enormously; and the funds for all programs have 
greatly expanded, necessitating immediate and long-range planning at all 
levels of responsibility. 

Organized comprehensive immediate and long-range planning in top 
management levels is largely a post-war development pioneered by private 
industry. 

Peter Drucker has defined planning as follows: 

"Planning is the continuing process of making present 
entrepreneurial (rish-taking) decisions systematically 
and with the best knowledge of their futurity, organizing 
systematically the efforts needed to carry out these 
decision, and measuring the results of these decisions 
against the expectations through organized systematic 
feedback." 

A more concise definition is one used by Secretary of Defense 
McNamara : 

"... planning is simply a systematic appraisal and 
formulation of your objectives and of the actions that 
you believe necessary to achieve those objectives." 

Planning, used in the foregoing sense, is not merely forecasting 
or predicting the future. It is not solely the projection of current 
programs or their costs. Neither is planning a process that deals only 
with future effects of present decisions. Planning is largely a job of 
making things happen that would not otherwise occur. 

Planning is a frame of mind, a new way of looking at problems, a 
viewpoint, rather than a tool or technique. While it is one of top 
management’s most important responsibilities, it is dependent for success 
upon the participation of all levels in the formulation of plans and in 
their execution. 

The planning process should make all members of an organization 
planners in themselves and work toward achieving the major goals and ob- 
jectives of the organization. Planning is done by an organization as a 
whole, not by a small group of fidgety individuals. 
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Planning as framework for decision-making is very important, yet it 
usually runs second to operation in terms of priority; consequently, the 
administrator who is a doer, often gets in a position where he reacts to, 
rather than influences, events. Comprehensive planning keeps goals and 
objectives in the forefront and stresses factors involved in reaching 
them. 



Effective planning requires more than new staff or procedures — there 
are principles which are useful in the nature and structure of planning: 

1. Planning which is not related to the decision-making process 
and does not have the support of top management will be in- 
effective. 

2. Planning formulates the goals necessary for meaningful group 
action throughout the management cycle. 

3 . The planning process must contribute to the accomplishment 
of objectives and must permeate the organization. 

4. Effective planning requires the formulation of policy for 
procedures and. programs. 

5 . Planning requires adequate and proper timing including the 
scheduling of key events. 

6. "A plan held, close to the breast of the administrator will 
have little positive effect on current operations." Adequate 
communication of goals, objectives, planning premises, and. 
data, choices and program designs are required throughout all 
levels of an organization. 

Never in the history of vocational-technical education have we faced 
the multiplicity of problems and the need for immediate and. long-range 
planning at the Federal, State, and local levels. 



Concepts of Leadership 



Dr. James W. Longest 



What is leadership? It cannot be discussed in terms of black and 
white, all or nothing, nor can it be defined precisely within strict 
limitations. 

Leadership is relative: to the people involved. 

the timing. 

the circumstances. 

Leadership appears in different people, in different ways, as they 
respond to different situations. We are unable to point to one man and 
say, "He will always exhibit leadership." 

Some of the .many faces of leadership are: 

A. Variations in the settings of leadership. 

Leadership is required in a multitude of settings. This fact alone 
accounts for the failure to develop an uncomplicated theory of leadership 
which will be applicable in most or all situations. 

No matter what the occasion, leadership is required. Things just 
don’t get done by themselves— they require direction, guidance, planning- 
in a nutshell, leadership. 

» 

t 

B. The social contexts or climates in which leadership is required,. 

Variations in the requirements for leadership also occur because of 
existing social conditions. These variations often represent extremes in 
behavior or conditions. 



C. Styles of leadership. 

Democratic: 

a ) Part ic ipat ive syst ems : 

Likert’s participative leadership. 

Group dynamics theory. 

if 

\ 0 
b; Representative systems. 

c) Decentralized decision making and program determination and. 
execution systems. 
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Autocratic : 



a) Bigid. chain of command systems (an army). 

b) Highly centralized decision making and behavior control 

systems. 

D. Leadership as effective communications. 

A commitment to a democratic style of leadership will require a 
system for two-way flow of messages throughout the system, but an auto- 
cratic style may require only open channels down a heirarchy and a super- 
visory control system to assure compliance. 

E. Leadership in goal achievement. 

A group's goals can only be accomplished when there is coordination 
and integration of the members' contributions. This is as true of the 
education of the children in a family as it is of the teaching of agri- 
culture in a high school. 

F. Personality traits and leadership. 

Generally, the search for personality traits that universally assure 
leadership has been fruitless. 

Some relationship is found in research between leadership and level 
of intelligence (a little above average, generally), self-confidence, 
sociability, will (or initiative, persistence, and ambition) and surgency. 

G. Leadership as knowledge, technical competence, and skill. 

There is no question but that knowledge and skill are essential to 
supplying the quality and quantity of leadership required to keep a social 
system functioning and. to help it adequately attain its goals. 

H. Leadership for policy making, decision making, program planning, 
program legitimation, program execution, program evaluation. 

These functions are specifically identified because each of them 
often requires different knowledge, skills, and levels of authority. 

Policy making usually rests with a board and/or executive group who are 
supposed to represent those who will benefit and those who will carry 
out the policy. 

Program legitimation involves many people but most essential are a 
relatively few persons in positions of authority and capable of committing 
resources and for giving formal approval in order to add credibility and 
prestige to the program. 
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Leadership consists of the performance of roles and tasks that help 
the members satisfy their own and the system’s needs and maintain it in 
its environment . Note that a change in the environment may call for new 
functions or different application of roles and functions. In a con- 
stantly changing environment leadership must be constantly adapting and 
changing to the new demands or find itself inadequate. 

What roles ^ knowledge, and. skills are most important in a given situ- 
ation depends upon the type of situation it is and the goals and problems 
that are therefore involved. Leadership requirements therefore vary a 
great deal from situation to situation. 

Groups or social systems who have many members capable of playing 
a wide range of leadership task and group maintenance roles can be ex- 
pected to be more effective than other groups assuming of course that 
they also are equated on the specialized knowledge and skills required 
for performances to reach the objectives involved.- 

Leadership involves a sensitiveness to the concerns- and interests 
of others and to an understanding of good human relations and how to 
achieve them in varying circumstances. 



Case Study of State Leadership Development 



John A. Beaumont 



The reorganization of a State Division of Vocational and Technical 
Education should only he undertaken after the acceptance of certain 
guidelines and assumptions. It is essential that staff and others ef- 
fected by the reorganization understand the adopted guidelines and as- 
sumptions. 

The following are basic to the implementation of change: 

1 . Goals should be established for the work of the Division. 
Federal, vocational education legislation particularly the 
Vocational Education Act of 1963 , should form the basis for 
establishing these goals. 

2 . Function is the key element in re-organization and in the 
assignment of duties. After the establishment of goals, 
functions should be selected which will serve to achieve 
these goals. These functions will be similar in small, 
medium or large organizations. The specialization of as- 
signment in relation to function will vary with the number of 
employees. 

3. The present staff becomes the initial take-off point for any 
re-organization. All proposed activities can only be imple- 
mented through the work of the present staff. This guideline 
is based on the assumption that the current staff will be re- 
tained in the re-organization. Staff members must have as- 
surance of retention but must understand that assignments are 
subject to change. 

4 . Present staff competencies must be related to the selected 
functions. Allowances have to be made in any re-organization 
because needed competencies may not exist in current staff. 
Priorities will have to be established with the results that 
some functions will be carried out on a limited basis. Those 
functions determined essential will have to be conducted even 
though it requires additional staff or current staff assignments 
which may be temporary in nature. 

5. Re-organization is a staff activity which should be initiated 
and implemented through acceptable democratic processes. 
Administrative review and State Board policy decision are to 
be accepted as part of this democratic process. 

6 . Current procedures in operating practice must be subject to 
question and review. Only those procedures found directly 



applicable to the newly established goals should be retained. 

7. Reason not rule is the most important consideration in discus- 
sions relative to re-organization. Staff activity should re- 
sult in the development of a model with suggested alternatives. 
The model and the alternatives must show a direct relationship 
to the implementation of accepted goals. 

A suggested organizational chart for a state division of vocational- 
technical education would include: 

1 . Office of the Director. 

2 . Fiscal statistical service, 

3. Program planning and evaluation. 

* 

4 . Program operation. 

5. Program services. 



An Experimental Program of Leadership Development for 
The Supervision and Administration of Vocational -Technical Education 



Dr. Ralph 0 . Wenrich 



The current interest in the subject of educational leadership on 
all levels is high and the need for dynamic leadership in vocational and 
technical education was brought to our attention by the Panel of Consul- 
tants on Vocational Education in 1963 in their report, Education for a 
Changing World of Work : 

"The leadership of vocational education will determine both 
its quality and. effectiveness. In a rapidly changing world, 
this leadership must be dynamic and forward-looking, able 
to adapt its thinking to the constantly changing situation 
which it faces. Capable leadership is always in short supply 
especially in the new fields." 

"Proposed expansion of vocational education programs intensifies 
the need for leadership development. Special attention should 
be given to the development of highly qualified professional 
personnel in the many facets of vocational education. The task 
is large and. will require measures considerably beyond the 
facilities now provided. Professional staffs at universities 
that provide leadership training will have to be enlarged. Re- 
cruitment of candidates for leadership training will have to 
be expanded and incentives provided in the form of fellowships 
or other stipends to make it possible for acceptable candidates 
to undertake the training needed. In-service opportunities for 
leadership growth should be made available." 

Webster * s New International Dictionary defines a leader as "a person 
or animal that goes before to guide or show the way, or one who precedes 
or directs in some action, opinion or movement." 

Ordway Tead, the author of The Art of Leadership and the major con- 
tributor to the Encyclopedia Britannic a regarding leadership, says: 
"Leadership is the activity of influencing people to cooperate toward 
some goal which they come to find desirable." But this is an oversimpli- 
fication of a very complex matter. 

We, like most people interested, in leadership, searched, the litera- 
ture and soon found, that there is general agreement among those who have 
studied leadership that you cannot distinguish leaders from non -leaders 
simply on the basis of personality characteristics or traits. That is, 
a person might be trustworthy, loyal, helpful, friendly, courteous, kind, 
obedient, cheerful, thrifty, brave, clean and. reverent, and still not be 
a leader. 
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While there has been virtually no research dealing directly with 
the development of leadership for the administration of vocational and 
technical education, there has been some dealing with general school 
administration. For example, one study showed that principals, judged 
to be effective: 

1. engaged in strong, purposeful activity, 

2. related, well to people, 

3. sought success and higher-status positions, 

4. felt secure in both home and work settings; 

while principals, judged to be ineffective by superiors were: 

1. deliberate in nature, 

2. satisfied, by present status, 

3 . preferred assisting children to working with teachers, 

k. depended on others for support, 

5 . often showed strong emotion in charged, situations, 

6. showed, preoccupation with speculative reasoning. 

The Weed, for Leadership in Vocational and Technical Education - 

There is considerable evidence to support the idea that the quality 
of local programs of vocational and. technical education is dependent upon 
competent leadership — persons who have those insights, understandings and. 
skills which enable them to identify needs and to bring together, and. ef- 
fectively use, the school and community resources (both physical and. hu- 
man) in the development of dynamic programs to meet these need.s. Where 
such leadership is provided, other essential ingredients of effective 
programs -qualified, teachers, well-equipped, shops and. laboratories, ade- 
quate financial support and community involvement — generally follow. 

While there is a need for leadership in many different kinds of po- 
sitions, the need is perhaps greatest in our comprehensive high schools. 

I have a strong conviction that if our high schools are to become truly 
comprehensive, we must have in each school a qualified person in a status 
position (possibly an assistant principal) to give leadership to the de- 
velopment of meaningful programs for those who will go directly from high 
school in search of employment. 

In the past, persons have moved into leadership positions in voca- 
tional and. technical education with little or no special preparation. The 
common pattern of educational preparation of vocational personnel in our 
public schools is one of early specialization. Most teachers are re- 
cruited. in the profession on the basis of their interest and technical 
competence in a particular trade or other occupation; frequently their 
general education has been somewhat limited. Among teachers so recruited, 
are many very able individuals who rise to leadership positions, frequent- 
ly without the opportunity to acquire an understanding of the nature of 
our society and. its needs. They need, help in gaining an understanding 
of our society. They also need, to develop the skills of an effective 



educational leader. 



Vocational and technical education in the United States must take 
new directions if it is to serve youth and adults and our society. To 
determine the proper goals, to initiate the necessary action, to estab- 
lish clear plans and procedures and then to help others work cooperative- 
ly toward the achievement of these goals — this is the challenge for the 
leader in vocational and technical education. He can be expected to suc- 
ceed only if he knows how to work with people — both within his own group 
and in other groups whose cooperation is essential. 



An Education System for the 70' s 



Dr. Duane Nielsen 



My major purpose today is to argue that a systems approach, pioneered 
in the defense industry, can be applied to the problems of education, even 
though we are dealing with a much more complex social system. It is this 
system, labeled the "Organic Curriculum," which I would like to describe 
in detail now. 

It is our conviction that any desired educational program should per- 
mit the development of basic learning skills together with appropriate en- 
try-level job skills r which qualify students for work. It is not enough, 
however, for such youngsters to have only narrowly defined job skills; they 
should be cross-trained in a cluster of occupations. They should also be 
prepared for their role as citizens and adults. Personal development in 
such skills as communication, inquiry, and problem solving should make it 
possible for a student to cope more effectively with man-made environments. 
While grappling with the outer world, he must derive an inner feeling of 
satisfaction and control over his own destiny. 

The student who graduates from high school should possess the nec- 
essary qualifications for maximum flexibility in his post -high school op- 
tions. He might want to enter a university or college and pursue an aca- 
demic program. He might enter a community college or technical school and 
receive post-high school occupational training. He should, have the addi- 
tional option of continuing his education in an adult education program if 
he chooses. Or he might even decide to go to work. The key point is that 
none of these options should be closed before high school graduation. 

The emergence of a high school program which will ensure the attain- 
ment of these specifications or goals will certainly include academic as 
well as occupational training, but must also incorporate such elements as 
personal development, work -study experience, and career counseling. Even 
the avocational or school sponsored recreational or social programs should 
be considered as an integral component of the system. 

The integration and interaction of these components will be a result 
of careful systems design and will emphasize the following characteristics. 
They will be combined in appropriate ways to insure the most efficient and 
effective learning for the individual student. Unique learning character- 
istics and styles will be catered to through the design of individually 
prescribed learner centered programs leading to the attainment of inter- 
vening and specific behavioral goals. Appropriate group and self-instruc- 
tional devices will be employed to accommod.ate the individual learning, 
differences among students. Each student as far as possible will be giv- 
en a feeling of success as he proceeds along the way with each modular- 
ized unit of instruction carefully scheduled or tailored to his measured 
level of attainment. 
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To undertake this systematic approach to curriculum design, tiro lev- 
els of strategy have been established. The first describes the pattern 
for communicating the program not only to the professional groups in ed- 
ucation (which are legion) but also to parents and lay leadership at the 
local school district level. 

The second level of strategy begins by stating the program output 
specifications in terms of behavioral or performance objectives. With- 
out these specifications, there will be no basis for deciding what learn- 
ing interventions or teaching strategies would be most effective. Initial- 
ly, the behavioral objectives would be classified in terms of the tradition- 
al discipline orientations . We predict that a careful analysis and evalua- 
tion of the behavioral objectives by discipline will lead to the identifica- 
tion of wasteful redundancies in teaching the same or similar subjects. 

More important than redundancies are the gaps. There may be impor- 
tant educational objectives which should be taught somewhere in the cur- 
riculum but in fact are not taught anywhere. In the interest of efficient 
learning it may be more sensible to re-classify some of the objectives in- 
to new groupings that are independent of the disciplines from which they 
were originally derived. 

Following the specification of the performance requirements, the 
synthesis of behavioral objectives among the various disciplines will be 
undertaken. A standard vocabulary or glossary of action words will be 
developed as a basis for coding and classifying the various objectives 
identified. 

Moving now to the next step in our plan for implementation, we will 
concentrate our efforts on the development of appropriate materials, the 
selection of media, and the development of measurement instruments. ihe 
testing of a sub-system of this model is underway at the Naval Academy at 
Annapolis involving three subject matter areas: economics, psychology, 

and physics. Once the sub-system in these subjects has been tested and 
validated it can then be used to develop other sub-systems or learning 
interventions at the high school level. You will note that we call for^ 
the intensive training of teachers following the development of appropria e 
materials and media. This then leads to the installation of the new cur- 
riculum in the pilot schools. 

To sum up, what I have been describing is a new kind of educational 
program which incorporates the idea of a continuous progress curriculum 
with instructional techniques that emphasize the active involvement, the 
positive achievement and self-direction of students. 

The excellence and variety of the educational program depends to a 
large extent upon our creativity and financial resources. But I think our 
nation possesses these assets in abundance. 
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Characteristics of Persons with Special Needs 



James W. Warren, Jr. 



The Vocational Education Act of 1963 in Section 4, part (a), item (4), 
states funds are to be used for vocational education for persons who have 
academic, socio-economic, or other handicaps that prevent them from suc- 
ceeding in the regular vocational education program. 

The President’s panel of consultants on vocational education pointed 
up the needs of special groups that had. not realized nor had adequate vo- 
cational education opportunity in the past. These groups depended upon the 
possibility of employment in low-skill level jobs or induction into a branch 
of the Armed Forces. Their employment possibilities are all but gone today 
because (l) automation has done away with most of the entry or low-level 
types of jobs and (2) higher requirements by the Armed Forces have tended 
to “eliminate the possibility of induction for individuals with little ed- 
ucation or skill training. The possibility of providing for the occupation- 
al training needs of these special groups lies within the Act. 

Persons in these special groups and those unable to succeed in reg- 
ular vocational education programs we call or refer to them as the dis- 
advantaged, the academic, socio-economic handicapped or those persons with 
special needs. They are those individuals who have not been able to tune 
their ways of living to the spirit and practice of modern life. Their con- 
dition or situation may have been caused by their cultural environment, 
race, physical condition, mental ability, emotional stability, or any com- 
bination of two or more of these factors. 

Persons with special needs (disadvantaged Americans) are characterized, 
first by being on the outside of the mainstream of American life. Second, 
they are limited as to their opportunities to develop their potentialities 
to the fullest. 

Limitations of these Americans are usually the result of family income, 
educational background, occupational background, race, religion or nation- 
al origin. These limitations, either one or more, set into motion a cycle 
of cultural, educational, and economic deprivation. 

Prom strong evidences there seems to be a tendency for these in- 
dividuals to perpetuate their condition from one generation to the next. 

It is almost impossible for individuals to ever find their way out of 
these situations unless society breaks the cycle by providing (l) educa- 
tional opportunities, (2) employment possibilities and (3) adopting a 
more enlightened attitude in human relationships. 

In getting to know and dealing with persons with special needs it 
will be recognized early that they rarely have just one special need but 
several, one begetting another and another. 
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Characteristics of Persons with Special Needs: 

a. Youth with special needs, especially those residing in depressed 
rural areas, consider themselves adults by the time they reach 
their teens. 

b. Persons with special needs are oriented to the present as op- 
posed to the future — to getting — by versus getting-ahead. 
Planning for the future is almost nonexistent — for there is 
nothing to plan with. 

c. The environment of youth with special needs lacks stimuli that 
develop verbal, cognitive, and perceptual skills; and these are 
essential skills for success in the traditional educational 
system. 

d. Congruent with the value system, the life style of persons with 
special needs reveals an emphasis on the pragmatic and material- 
istic . 

e. Most disadvantaged persons value education. 

f . Most disadvantaged youth desire to improve their situation, and 
thus have goals for achieving a stable occupation. 

g. The disadvantaged student learns through a concrete approach — 
less emphasis on abstraction, fewer concepts, emphasis on the 
manipulation of objects, etc. 

h. The parents of disadvantaged youth are often poor models. 

i. Maintaining status within his peer group is often one of the 
most important factors influencing and/or motivating the learn- 
ing of students with special needs. 

j. Disadvantaged youth and adults feel alienated from society and 
view life as a situation where there are no alternatives. 

k. Disadvantaged youth are often very creative -- especially when 
compared to meddle class youth. 

l. The mother is the most meaningful (and many times the only) fig- 
ure in disadvantaged families. 

m. The people of depressed rural areas emphasize kinship relation- 
ships . 

n. The social institutions (education, government, religion, fam- 
ily, etc.) of depressed rural areas reflect and also tend to 
perpetuate the existing situations. 
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o. Persons residing in depressed rural areas frequently lack the 
knowledge of employment opportunities in, and an understanding 
of, the functioning of modern technological society. 

p. Persons with special needs are generally characterized by 
physiological problems. These problems are directly related 
to interest in school and learning. 

The necessity of knowing about and having concern for those persons 
having special needs characteristics would seem to point up certain im- 
plications to vocational educators. 



State Vocational -Technical Education 
Research and Evaluation Programs 

Dr. Herbert Right hand 



One of the major contributions to vocational education made pos- 
sible as a result of the criticism of the President's Panel of Consul- 
tants, the Vocational Education Act of 19^3 and the action of the U. S. 
Office of Education was the assistance provided for the establishment 
of Research Coordinating Units. These units attempt to question exist- 
ing practices, experiment with new approaches and develop yardsticks ap- 
plicable to vocational education. 

It is essential that the research conducted in vocational education 
make some impact on vocational education. The questions and problems 
faced by the administrators and teachers in vocational education should 
provide the frame of reference in which vocational researchers operate. 
Just as research should contribute to the planning of vocational educa- 
tion, the selection of the problems for research should be planned ac- 
cording to the needs of the operational staff. 

In order to provide these services in a meaningful manner, it is 
essential that the State develop its practices in an organized and struc- 
tural manner. It must plan, evaluate and replan. Plans should be de- 
veloped on a long and short term range and based on objective criteria. 
Too often, programs are developed on the basis of historical precedent, 
incidental or "follow -the -pack" criteria. 

The educators who are trying to free themselves from the stereo- 
type and seek innovative approaches primarily because they are innova- 
tive, are not advancing the educational technology. Innovation for in- 
novation's sake, without the direction provided by careful research and 
planning and objective evaluation, constitutes a step backward, rather 
than forward. 



It is therefore essential the State agency of vocational education 
accept a key role in vocational research and in program evaluation. 

Through the findings of these activities the State agency will be more 
effective in carrying out its role. 

The development of new programs in vocational education, as well as 
the effective continuation of existing programs, must be based on the 
knowledge of the manpower needs of business and industry and the needs . 
of students. These analyses of manpower needs and the student population, 
whether obtained through Employment Security Agency or studies conducted 
by the RCU or universities should provide the data for the projection of 
activities required of all State vocational agencies. These data should 
be valuable to local administrators planning new facilities, programs or 
interested in "up -dating" existing programs. 
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Student population studies should consider the number of students 
not being served through existing programs, projected numbers, and the 
range of interests and abilities of the students. The manpower studies 
should be extended to provide a clear job analysis of the occupations 
being reported so that appropriate curricula can be developed. This an- 
alysis should also provide a basis for determining whether preparation 
for an occupation is best provided at the secondary or post-secondary 
level. 

Research and evaluation are not synonomous and there are some sit- 
uations where each follows its separate path. However, generally it is 
found that evaluation is essential to research and research is essential 
to evaluation. 

Evaluation may be described as consisting of the following steps: 

(1) Description of the educational objective for evaluation. 

(2) Identification of measurable criteria related to the objective. 

( 3 ) Development of an instrument for measurement. 

(4) Identification of the techniques for conducting an evaluation. 

( 5 ) Establishment of interpretative techniques. 

It is essential that evaluation be a continuous process and not one 
that is applied at completion or after graduation. An "in process" or 
program evaluation should be conducted so that indications of the qual- 
ity of the program may be observed and if necessary acted upon. In this 
type of evaluation, having described the educational objective, it is 
necessary to identify the criteria to be measured. These may consist of 
analyses of the physical facilities, equipment, teacher qualification, 
student interest, availability of appropriate related instruction, gui- 
dance services, use of advisory committees, enrollment, student place- 
ment, etc. Another evaluative criteria which must be considered, is the 
cost factor. 

The closer the relationship of research to the problems of planning 
and operation, the greater will the impact of the findings be. Further, 
as evaluation is applied on pilot and operating programs, research stud- 
ies and even evaluation techniques; vocational programs will become more 
effective. Research, evaluation, planning and operation must not be sep- 
arate aspects, each following its independent course. They must be in- 
tegrated in an active program in order to achieve or maintain quality in 
vocational education. 
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The Appalachian Center Program On 
Leadership Development and Vocational Education 

Dr. Ernest J. Nesius 



The nature of the West Virginia Center for Appalachian Studies and 
Development , called for short , the Appalachian Center , was formed as a 
unit of West Virginia University in 1963. The then president of the 
University believed that the eight various units serving off-campus sit- 
uations should be consolidated into one administrative group. Included 
were the Cooperative Extension Service, General Extension, various con- 
tinuing education units, a labor education unit, a research and. develop- 
ment unit, and international programs. 

An important part of the arrangement was the research and develop- 
ment unit placed there with the thought that it should carry out applied 
research on the problems of the State, which, in turn, would, provide 
grist for the extension mill. This arrangement has proven to be a solid 
idea and highly satisfactory. 

The point should be made clear that the University Appalachian Cen- 
ter has not been carrying out a vocational education program but instead, 
it has assumed the role of a helper through creating a favorable climate, 
arrangement of classes, and carrying out related, investigations. Further, 
the Appalachian Center has not received, any funds through the Vocational 
Education Act. We recognize the great need for attention and thus we or- 
ganized some .effort to support the need. 

The role played by the West Virginia University Appalachian Center 
may be placed into two categories; namely, (a) direct involvement in pro- 
gram development, and (b) stimulating further activity. 

Direct involvement in program development included such programs as: 

(1) College Awareness Program 

( 2 ) Youth Careers Awareness 

(3) East Africa Vocational Agriculture and Diploma Education in 
Agriculture 

( 4 ) Vintroux Community Experience 

(5) Organizing Vocational Education Classes for Adults 

( 6 ) Technical Education Investigation 

(7) Survey of Vocational Education in West Virginia 

( 8 ) Analysis of Vocational Training for Adults 

Stimulating further activity involved, such programs as: 

(1) Appalachian Labor Leadership Training for Community Action 

( 2 ) State Visiting Committee 

(3) Manpower Development Committee 

( 4 ) Manpower Development in Appalachia 
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Youth Awareness Conference 



( 



General Conclusion 

1. The need for attention with funds and the finest expertise for 
expanded vocational-technical education is very great. 

2. The institutional framework of the education establishment 
must undergo much change before it will agree to give vocational-techni- 
cal education the status it deserves to meet the need. 

3. A very great need exists for an occupational ladder in the ed- 
ucational system up which a young person may climb irrespective of the 
point of entry into the system. 

4. The lay leaders with whom we deal are ahead of the educational 
establishment in the feeling of need. 

5 . Community residents not possessing a tradition or the skills 
of community participation can be taught to participate in the community 
and to be leaders . 

6. Our knowledge is quite limited concerning the real situation 
as it exists in the community with respect to the need for manpower de- 
velopment, the availability of training facilities, and the methods for 
getting the young persons into an educational track. 

7 . Our institutions of education need to remove as much of the 
rigidity as is possible from their facilities, curriculum, and adminis- 
trative system. 

8. Attention to the individual person with a problem, through 
face-to-face confrontation, pays off with high returns. Obviously, the 
persons needing the training are the most difficult to reach and more 
personal attention needs to be given. 



Implications for the States Resulting from the Report 
Of the Advisory Council on Vocational Education 

Dr. Edwin L. Rumpf 



The simple realization that there are other points of view is the 
beginning of wisdom. If this is true, we vocational educators certainly 
should have the greatest wisdom of all those in the field of education 
because we have been exposed to many divergent points of view. The ques- 
tion is "How well have we accepted other points of view?" 

Little more than five years ago, "Education for a Changing ».orld of 
Work," the report of the Panel of Consultants on Vocational Education, 
formed the basis for Public Law 88-210, the Vocational Education Act of 
1963. This monumental piece of legislation in education is only now mak- 
ing its real impact felt throughout the nation. Seld.om has a report been 
so faithfully translated into Federal law in so short a time. 

Today we are going to consider a similar report, that of the 1968 
Advisory Council on Vocational Education, entitled, "Vocational Educa- 
tion, The Bridge Between Man and His Work." Time will not permit us- to 
review the report in detail; however, we will look at some of the impli- 
cations for the States which arise from this latest nationwide study of 
vocational education. 

For the sake of convenience, we have classified the recommendations 
of the Advisory Council into five different categories that are repre- 
sented by the letters "PASSF." Each letter is translated as follows: 

P = program, A = administration, S = students, S = staff, and F = facil- 
ities. Each category includes one or more recommend, at ions mad.e by the 
Advisory Council that we recognize as having implications for the States. 
Whether or not you agree with the way in which these recommendations 
have been classified Is not important. What matters is that you recog- 
nize the implication of the Advisory Council’s effort in your particular 
situation and do something about implementing the recommendation. 

Under the "program" category, we included those recommendations 
which appeared to have some direct application to or effect upon the in- 
structional program; these are: 3* exemplary and innovative programs, 

4. programs for persons with special needs, 5* work -study programs com- 
bining education, training, and work experience, 8. homemaking programs, 
and 16. part-time cooperative programs. 

The expression "exemplary and, innovative" as applied, to vocational 
education programs may give rise to as many varied interpretations as 
there are sources of information on the subject. Many items refer to 
the use of instructional equipment, the utilization of work experience 
programs, and. the extension of guidance and, exploratory experiences; 
however, the following unusual items are called to your attention: 
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(a) working with industry to train production workers, (b) initiation 
of new programs of training State prison inmates, (c) building a facil- 
ity to take care of the related instruction for apprentices, (d) in- 
itiation of direct placement of youths in summer work in cooperation with 
the local newspaper, service clubs, departments of employment, and the 
fair labor office, (e) development of a mobile training unit that en- 
ables the college to take complete training units into pockets of hard- 
core unemployment, (f) renting and operation of a restaurant for a 
training school, and (g) employment of persons from industry to assist 
in developing programs and instructional materials for special courses. 

"Programs for persons with special needs," received generous treat- 
ment in the report. We must improve our record regarding the contribu- 
tion of vocational education programs to persons with special needs. 

The recommendation relating to work-study programs combining edu- 
cation, training, and work experience re-emphasized the importance of 
an aspect of the vocational education program that was established in 
Massachusetts and in Pennsylvania before the passage of the Smith- 
Hughes Act in 1917* The recommendation relating to part-time coopera- 
tive programs, within certain limitations, can be supported right now 
under the legislation presently in effect. 

Homemaking’s goals support the family unit and relate to the dual 
roles assumed by many women in today’s society as homemakers and wage 
earners. All of us need to re-examine our priorities in this field. 

In the "administration” category, we have included those recom- 
mendations which concern management and finance of vocational education 
programs; they are: 7» earmarked funds for post -secondary and adult 

programs, 9« funding based on need and ability to provide quality vo- 
cational education, 10. matching of Federal allotment on a statewide 
basis, 13. improved planning, both short- and long-range, 17 • expan- 
sion of research and Research Coordinating Unit activities, 19. en- 
gaging in statewide program review and evaluation, 23. additional finan- 
cial support for vocational education programs, 2k. establishment of 
centers for curriculum development, and 25. stimulation of greater use 
of advisory committees. 

At this moment, Stales should be reviewing needed and proposed 
changes in legislation which will not only simplify the administrative 
process, but also insure greater financial support of the program. At 
the same time, States should review the policies and procedures whereby 
local vocational programs. are supported, either by advance payments or 
reimbursements. A trend seems to be developing away from reimbursement 
and support that are uniform to those which are more closely geared to 
the need of the recipient school districts, in order that high quality 
programs may be maintained. Program review, short- and long-range plan- 
ning, and evaluation cannot be accomplished entirely in an informal man- 



Let us turn briefly now to our consideration of the "students" cat- 
egory. Students are the reason for our being here or anywhere else in 
the field of education. The recommendations in this category relate di- 
rectly to the student and his welfare outside the instructional program: 
they include: 15 • grants under Title IV of the Higher Education Act of 

1965 to provide financial support to the student, 20 . expansion of defin- 
ition of vocational education to include "pre-vocational" and "employa- 
bility skills," 22 . proposal that job placement become a responsibility 
of the vocational educator, and 26 . proposal of a "learning and earning" 
corps to assist the disadvantaged inner-city and rural youth. All of 
these recommendations are within the realm of possibility at the present 
time. 



In the "staff" category much more than is presently being done must 
be accomplished to upgrade our present professional personnel and to se- 
cure others needed to accommodate the greatly increased enrollments that 
will be flooding the schools in the future. Here too we need to explore 
every possibility relating to preservice and in-service opportunities. 

Too few people know that courses in vocational education for general 
school administrators can be supported from vocational education funds. 

The final category, "facilities," relates to the construction and 
operation of residential vocational schools. I have long since seen the 
tangible results of such endeavors. If, in conjunction with just one area 
school, each State would provide living quarters for a limited number of 
students on an experimental basis, the good that would accrue and the sup- 
port that would be forthcoming would be immeasurable I 

This brief overview of implications cannot have done more than whet 
your appetite for future study of the report. If we have accomplished 
that much, I believe that we have achieved our purpose; more important, 
however, is the development of an attitude and a plan of action that will 
make vocational education dramatic and creative. It must become dramatic 
in the sense that the general public will be attracted to it and recognize 
its potential contribution to the good and welfare of our people and our 
Nation. This does not mean that we discard any time-proven attributes of 
vocational education, but it does necessitate change in direction and new 
labels to emphasize the change. It means that we must reassess our re- 
sponsibilities and establish priorities to achieve our objectives. 

King Solomon wrote "Where there is no creative vision, the people 
perish." Through the ages, we have seen important civilizations that 
have flourished, declined, and perished. Each had a common characteris- 
tic: a decline of creativity of the population. To survive, we must be 

creative. The future of vocational education depends upon this. You as 
members of this leadership conference will have much to say as to how the 
story will be written. 
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Standard. Terminology for Local and State School Systems 



W. Dale Chismore 



Historically, this project was started about eleven years ago, but 
because of unavoidable interruptions it was deferred. It was reactivated 
in 1959 > but nationwide needs and demands for two other handbooks created 
priorities that necessitated further delay in the project. These two 
handbooks of the State Educational Records and Reports series, now com- 
pleted and in use across the nation, are: Handbook IV, Staff Accounting 

for Local and State School Systems , and Handbook V, Pupil Accounting for 
Local and State School Systems . 

What really brought about this cooperative project for the standard i 
zation of terminology for instruction in local and State school systems? 
For many years educators at the local and State levels have indicated and. 
voiced the need for information about curriculum and instruction — infor- 
mation which is discrete and. which will meet the criteria of comparabil- 
ity and combinability. 

By maintaining information about curriculum and instinct ion in a 
discrete and logically classified form, the potential for using such in- 
formation is almost unlimited. For example, it can be used for enhancing 
selected studies and research; curriculum development, evaluation, and 
revision; scheduling pupils into classes; reporting to local boards of 
education, communities, or State education agencies; exchanging infor- 
mation with other schools or school systems; and financial accounting. 

As the handbook is presently organized, and it is possible that some 
revisions may occur, Chapter 1 provides an overview of the handbook. 
Chapter 2 is comprised of classified items of information concerned with 
the organization and administration of curriculum and instruction, and 
Chapter 3 contains the definitions of the items classified, in Chapter 2. 
Chapter 4 is comprised of the clas oiiied n.ij> ems of information about the 
substantive content of curriculum (the subject-matter areas), and Chap- 
ter 5 is comprised of the definitions of the items classified in Chapter 
4. Chapter 6 provides many suggestions concerning various uses of the 
information in the handbook, including (if one may correctly refer to 
them as such) some simple models which show how selected types of infor- 
mation in the handbook may be related in a meaningful manner. Chapter 7 
is the glossary. The final copy of the handbook will have an extensive 
index . 

The substantive content of the curriculum has been classified into 
twenty subject-matter areas. Of these twenty curriculum areas seven are 
vocational -technical; one is for General Elementary Education and Gener- 
al Secondary Education concerned largely with the self-contained class- 
room; one is for Different ialized Curriculum for Handicapped Pupils 
(Special Education); and one is for Cocurricular Activities. 
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A major purpose of the handbook is to identify, classify and define 
items about curriculum and instruction useful to and needed by educators 
across the nation. For the first time a taxinomical structure has been 
developed for subject matter. Another purpose of the handbook is to re- 
late curriculum and instruction to the present series of State Education- 
al Records and Reports Handbooks. 

What will this handbook do in terms of meeting some specific needs? 

We think it will play an important part in decisxon -making, particularly 
as it relates to curriculum design and developnent and curriculum review. 

This can be true when discrete basic data is available for interpretation 
and hence application. We think it will serve an important purpose in re- 
lating to the administrator, the supervisor, and the teacher in clear, 
succinct terms what actually comprises, for example, Trades and Industri- 
al Occupations, English (Language Arts), Mathematics, and Office Occupations. 

Standardized terminology in curriculum can be beneficial in other ways, 
too. Can it not provide a means for discreteness in financial planning?. 
Handbook VI can serve State education agencies and local school systems in 
the certification of teachers since teacher certification is tied. largely 
to subject-matter areas which have been identified. The information can 
be used in assigning teachers, in maintaining records, in exchanging in- 
formation between schools, providing pupils' transcripts to colleges and 
universities, assigning pupils to classes, and providing information needed 
by State education agencies. In this day of data processing this commonly- 
agreed-upon standardized terminology can do much to expedite data processing 

and communication. 

What criteria did the material included in the Handbook have. to meet? 
One it had to be by consensus of the people who were concerned with the 
particular data being considered and withstand review by hundreds of other 
persons. Second, it was agreed upon through the process of conferences 
and reactions of many groups and individuals as being needed b^ local an 
State school systems. Third, the data was judged as important to local and 
State education agencies and others. Fourth, the data could be kept as a 
matter of record with reasonable effort. The general overall rationale of 
Handbook VI was to employ simple language, simple organization, and the 
use of contemporary terminology as far as possible. 



Taxonomy of Occupational Titles and Instructional Program 



Emanuel Weinstein 



The Vocational Education Act of 1963 reflects the dual concern for 
th° economic aspect of education and for the preparation of the individ- 
ual for the requirements of society. The Act indicates that vocational 
education programs are intended for "persons of all ages in all communi- 
ties," and that such offerings must he "realistic in the light of actual 
and anticipated opportunities for gainful employment and must he suited 
to their needs, interests, and abilities to benefit from such training." 

In addition, the Act provides that vocational and technical educa- 
tion may include within its scope all occupations which do not require a 
baccalaureate degree. This means that we are concerned with approximate- 
ly 90 percent of American occupations. The challenge facing vocational 
educators becomes quite obvious. And the need arises, therefore, to de- 
velop tools and data to assist vocational educators in planning for and 
gauging the effectiveness of their programs in relation to the manpower 
and occupational demands of the economy. 

To help satisfy this need, the Division of Vocational and Technical 
Education has been working closely with the National Center for Education- 
al Statistics and with the Bureau of Employment Security, U.S. Department 
of Labor in the drafting of two documents. One contains a system which 
identifies, defines and classifies instructional programs, including vo- 
cational and technical programs, offered by State and local school sys- 
tems. The second links the vocational and technical programs to occupa- 
tions contained in the Dictionary of Occupational Titles . This second 
document, we hope, will aid those concerned with educational planning for 
manpower needs to more accurately measure the contribution of public vo- 
cational education to the supply of manpower in this country. The intent 
of this document is to relate vocational education offerings to occupations 
on the basis of their education and. training requirements in one uniform 
system. It has been given the tentative title of "Vocational Education 
and Occupations." 

In planning educational programs for manpower needs, there are three 
basic factors to be kept in mind: 

1. The occupational distribution and trends of the labor force. 

2. The actu al work performed and the performance requirements. 

3. The education and training needed by the worker for successful 
performance. 

Available labor force data and job analysis information although 
leaving much to be desired are fairly good and the techniques for obtain- 
ing better data are constantly being improved. What we have been lacking 



are data about the learning force which are related to occupations. 

It is our hope that the second document will provide the missing 
data. The document will consist of two parts preceded by an introduc- 
tory and explanatory section. One part will contain a four-column 
listing of educational instructional programs derived from the handbook, 
Standard Terminology for I nstruction in Local and State School Systems 
which will be related to codes and titles from the Dictionary of Occupa- 
tional Titles. At present there are approximately 350 programs related 
to about 2,000 occupational titles. Part II will contain a four-column 
listing which will show the reverse, i.e., the D.O.T. code and title will 
be related to the pertinent vocational education code and program. The 
document is intended primarily to assist educators and manpower special- 
ists in gathering and relating data about the job market and vocational 
and technical education programs. 



An additional feature is the opportunity to record new programs not 
now included in the classification structure. These may be entered in 
pertinent groups ending with the digit " 99 " • These may turn out to be 
extremely important sections of the structure because from these com- 
partments we .may be able to ascertain if we are responding to the pres- 
sures of technological and social change. 



We will be able to relate data on enrollments and completions to 
manpower trends and requirements. Using the data collected, it ma^ be 
come quite possible to match the "output" of vocational education insti- 
tutions with occupations for which workers are in short supply. 



There are other uses to which this system may be put. For example, 
this new relationship table .may also serve as a counseling tool because 
it will relate education to the world of work. It will indicate to stu- 
dents and teachers the occupations or range of occupations to which the 
students will be exposed as a result of taking certain educational pro- 
grams. In this connection, the addition to the document of worker char- 
acteristics, such as aptitudes, interests, and physical attributes whici 
are necessary for successful job performance is being considered. 

We hope that this new tool will satisfy the fundamental need for 
information on education allied to information about jobs and labor 
market trends and thus aid us to respond more quickly to technological 
and other changes. In essence, we anticipate that the data deve ope 
with the use of this tool will provide a basis for policy development 
and for the subsequent adaptation of programs to the changing needs ol 

our economy and society. 
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Local School Planning and Budgeting by Activity 
Allan R. Lichtenberger 



I wish to approach this subject in two ways: First, from the stand- 
point of management control; second, through a description of file struc- 
ture . 



Take the first approach. What the superintendent needs is a display 
of fundamental data — one he can scan quickly — which "looks like" his 
school system. 

With only a little imagination, each of us can envision that a dis- 
play of fundamental data that "looks like" and "acts like" a school sys- 
tem in operation can be manipulated to help us see about what the school 
system will "look like," and about what the school system will "act like" 
next year, and the next year, and as far into the future as we can fore- 
see exceptions and implement tested innovations. 

In education, a program is (l) a cluster of activities (2) aimed at 
achieving identified, close-in objectives (3) relating to target groups 
of pupils (4) when those activities are performed over a specified per- 
iod of time, usually a year or less. 

Of central importance are the objectives, or whatever we call what 
we are truly trying to do, and the pupil groups, the individuals in whom 
those objectives are achieved in terms of behavior. It is futile to think 
of educational objectives without thinking of the types of pupils involved. 
I am not talking about distant, majestic objectives. What I am talking 
about are close-in objectives, the kinds of expected outcomes which can 
be seen to occur in pupil behavior within a short period of time, and 
which can be assessed in terms of the best tests and judgment we have 
at our disposal. 

The determination of what is to be done to achieve the objectives of 
a program is program planning. 

A careful estimate of the cost of doing what is planned to achieve 
the objectives of a program is program budgeting. 

The maintenance of a record of what is done in the operation of a 
program is program accounting. It includes a record of actions, evalua- 
tions, and costs. 

There are five areas of record information. Let’s talk about each 
one of them as a file. One is~a f iie -of data -elements— abeut-pupiLs-j - one 
holds information about staff members; another contains facts about the 
curriculum; in still another we find data about school property; and 
there is the file of information about money received and disbursed by 
the school system. 
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While the form of the files has much to do with how quickly they 
yield their data, the principles applying to them are the same, regard- 
less of form. 

Their construction is not simple or easy. As separate, unrelated 
collections of data, they have some value. When their items can be 
quickly calltd out and interrelated through functional coding, they be- 
come virtually one file — a comprehensive system of educational informa- 
tion — very useful to management. 

There is a limit to the value of a comprehensive system of education- 
al information which is doing only the routine jobs. While there is some 
time-saving, and there are other distinct advantages, the potential for 
use of the files and a system of information to get at the "gut" purposes 
of education has scarcely been tapped. , The greatest promise for use of 
information to make a significant difference in education, today, is to 
apply the comprehensive system of educational information to identified 
programs . 

I want to emphasize that PPB is not an exercise in reducing school 
system budgets. It is a means of helping us apply money and other re- 
sources in the most effective manner possible. 

It is of some concern to me that one of the great advantages of PPB — 
that of the value of feedback — is so little discussed. After the first 
cycle of a program, the closing of the loop, or feedback, to re-planning, 
re-budgeting, re-operating, and re-accounting with emphasis on evaluation 
in the light of what was learned in the first cycle, offers enormous pos- 
sibilities for the accumulation of knowledge about how to do the job bet- 
ter . 



A "program", or module of activity, or unit of behavior in a school 
system, geared to objectives, must be of such a nature that it will bring 
attention to each pupil as a unique person, not a faceless individual 
faced with frustration which has often made it so difficult for young 
people to become a part of our society. It is in the pupil as a unique 
person that we truly begin to visualize each program. Ask those people 
who argue that "No one can tell me what a program is," to think in terms 
of one child, his needs, his attitudes, his understanding, and his ap- 
preciations, and to visualize the kinds of development he needs now and 
on into his generation. The essential activities will fall into clusters, 
in sequences. Then multiply this child into numbers we can see as "tar- 
get groups" of kids, in programs where they have a chance to win. A 
child in a program with objectives beyond or below his abilities is in a 
program designed to his failure. 

Almost a paradox, PPB does not solve problems. It exposes them, 
brings them to light, calls attention to work to be done. This is much 
the same as a good bookkeeping system does. Bookkeeping does not solve 
financial problems. It points them out. 
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The Utilization of Advisory Groups for Vocational Education 

Samuel M. Burt 



While many educators have and do consult with individual industry, 
business and labor representatives, the primary instrumentality for de- 
veloping industry-education relations over the years has been the so- 
called "advisory committee." By estimate, some 20,000 such advisory com- 
mittees are organized each year by vocational and technical educators and 
schools in an effort to involve industry people in helping develop public 
school occupational education programs. Some of these committees are ef- 
fective. Some are not. I suspect that one of the major reasons for fail- 
ure in making full use of industry-advisory committees is that most school 
people look at their advisory committees from their own point of view. 

An interesting exercise for any vocational or technical education 
program administrator would be to place himself in the role of a member 
of one of his advisory committee members and to then ask hemself such 
questions as: 

(1) What information would I like from the school people? 

(2) In what ways could this committee be of real assistance to the 
school? 

( 3 ) What would I like to happen at the committee meetings? 

If I were a member of a vocational school advisory committee, I 
would like, first of all, to feel that I was involved in an activity 
which was going to make some worthwhile and important contribution in the 
field of education. I would like to tell my family, friends and as- 
sociates that I had been selected to help develop an important education- 
al activity which was going to benefit my community and my industry. I 
would like to brag just a little that I had been recognized not only as 
an expert in the field in which I am earning a living, but also because 
I had some knowledge and understanding of the field of education. 

I will feel a lot more comfortable if I know something about you and 
the environment in which you are operating I And while I am learning, I 
am not only becoming involved, but hopefully, am becoming identified with 
you, the school and the problems of the educational system. If you can 
get me to this point, you can be assured I will be an active participant 
in the school program and the advisory committee. As a matter of fact, 

I will be doing my best to go beyond offering advice, and actually co- 
operate with you in achieving your goals for your program. 

I would like to know what other schools and school systems are doing 
about the problems being presented to my committee. 
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I want to understand the relationships which exist between these 
programs, the State Employment Service, "war-on -poverty" programs, cor- 
rectional institution training programs and any others that will be pro- 
viding my industry with manpower of varying skill levels. 

I would like some expression of appreciation for my volunteered ser- 
vices and contributions. 

When you ask me to attend a committee meeting, I would like to know 
what will be discussed at the meeting and know that the meeting will be 
run smoothly and be kept within reasonable time limits. I will want some- 
thing to happen as a result of the meeting. I will want to know, as soon 
after the meeting is over, what did happen as the result of the advice 
and services we provided. 

In the final analysis, this is exactly what I want — effective utili- 
zation of my expertise, my knowledge and my interest in serving one of the 
most important components of my community — my schools and its students. 

I urge you to give this matter careful thought before you organize 
an advisory committee. If you can't provide the staff time needed to al- 
low for the full range of interests and desires of your committee to 
serve the school program, you will be better advised not to establish the 
committee in the first place. A poorly used committee is worse than no 
committee at all! 

Of course, without an advisory committee, your occupational educa- 
tion program will probably not be of much value in properly preparing 
your students for the world of work. So you might, at the same time you 
decide not to have an advisory committee, eliminate your vocational and 
technical education program. 



Public Information for State Department of 
Vocational Education Program 

Jarrot A. Lindsey, Jr. 

Probably, not many of you here spend your full time as a public rela- 
tions or information director, but the fact remains that each of you, by 
your every action day to day, is performing in the public relations arena 
whether you realize it or not. 

It should be obvious to you that no amount of good public relations 
activities can cover up bad administration, poor leadership and inadequate 
educational programs. 

One essential way we can influence public opinion is by providing ac- 
curate, adequate information that people can use in forming their own o- 
pinions . 

We must assume that for every idea or cause we want to promote, there 
will be people on the other side who will oppose the idea and try to frus- 
trate our causes. If they are more skilled than we in supplying informa- 
tion through the mass media, they might well defeat us in our cause. So 
it stands to reason that you or somebody on your side needs to have skill 
in persuasive techniques. 

Lindley J. Stiles, Professor of Education at Northwestern, says, "Ex- 
perience indicates that the handling of public information is one of the 
most sensitive and difficult problems confronted by superintendents of 
schools. More leadership failures are reputed to be caused by poor pub- 
lic relations. . .then by any other single factor..." 

Education is in the big time now. It is big business in every way-- 
from the numbers of people involved in it to the number of dollars spent 
on it . 

We are in the public eye — we are in the political arena — we must 
be alert to all facets of good public relations and communications if we 
are to achieve those things we want for education. 

Our basic job is to provide information to the people so that they 
can make intelligent decisions. 

We must identify our publics, be sure of the message we want to con- 
vey, and decide on the best way to communicate the message using the best 
techniques we know. 

We must be thoroughly familiar with each particular public we want 
to reach — know its needs, its perspectives, its habits, its intellec- 
tual level, its background — if we hope to communicate. 
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Too often, even knowing that our public image is important, we fail 
to make a concerted effort to build this image in any planned, orderly 
fashion. This is the job a public information specialist can do for you. 

You do need an outlet for information, handled by an information 
specialist who knows the publics to reach, who knows what is really news 
and what is not. 

Wherever he is located — in a central office or in the vocational 
division, he should be at the policy-making level and not placed down in 
the structure, lost from where the action is. 

He can be a person working with a central department unit and as- 
signed to cover vocational news. If located there, he will have a better 
grasp of the total educational picture, he can better judge what in voca- 
tional education is really news as compared with other department news. 

He will not have the tendency to build individuals but will help to build 
better program images in the public’s eye. 

He will be independent to assert his own professional judgment as to 
how best to present material to the public, the legislature and the na- 
tional Congress. 

If you do not have a positive plan for dissemination of information 
which you keep side by side with your state plan of operations, you are 
way behind the times. 

An effective public relations director dares to be different -- he’s 
head and shoulders above the crowd -- he has real vision, a good outlook - 
and he plans ahead -- if he didn’t he would fall flat on his face. 

He’s a good observor — he looks in every direction like an overseer 
studies what everyone else is doing, and decides for himself the direction 
in which he should travel! 



Vocational Legislation 



Lowell A. Burkett 



The time has now come when we must fill that vacuum in manpower 
training with vocational and technical education. The job ahead cannot 
he undertaken by maintaining business as usual. 

I am sure that some of you are going to say I have "joined the 
crowd” when I relate to you what I consider our jobs to be for the fu- 
ture. I am firmly convinced that most of us did not grasp the full mean- 
ing of the statement of the purpose of the Vocational Education Act of. 

1963 where it states that vocational education should serve the education 
and training needs of "all the people in all communities." Some thought 
this could, be accomplished with more money and. more of the same old pro- 
grams. Some thought that the regular programs must be thrown out and 
everything that was worthwhile had to be new. Somewhere between these 
two extremes must lie the answer. 

Another obstacle has been the fact that we are continually getting 
hung up on the dichotomy between education and training. I merely want 
to say that education and training cannot be separated; and, for this 
reason, vocational education should have a major role in e^;ery program 
that is designed to prepare people for jobs. We do not have anywhere 
near the major responsibility today. Through the Federal-state -local 
structure for vocational -technical education, we are expending less than 
5 percent of all the Federal money appropriated for vocational education 
and training, including training in the Department of Defense. With this 
fact before us, can we afford to be complacent? 

A democracy cannot survive without education and. training going 
hand in hand. Ii: a democracy, the individual is important and he must 
be free to choose a job, prepare for it and make progress in accordance, 
with his ability and his desire. Oub public school system must take this 
into account. Vty concern, and I hope your concern, is that the prepara- 
tion for employment remain a function of education. 

The 1963 Act focused on people and asked, us to serve students at 
various levels in high schools, post high schools and programs for the 
adult and disadvantaged. 

Our efforts in training and education for the disadvantaged, have not 
yielded any great number of enrollees but we have demonstrated our capa- 
bilities. Efforts will be expensive and. will require the. best leadership 
capabilities we have. Many of us have shied away from this because employ- 
ers have set high qualifications for jobs. We were fearful that our pro- 
grams would, become a "dumping ground" from our secondary schools and 
that our placement records would show a low percentage. 
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The scene is changing and employers are willing to accept people 
who may not have the potential for supervisory positions. Employers 
are greatly in need of manpower 3 and many of them are showing a social 
conscience. Employers realize that people must have jobs to stay off 
welfare rolls and that they ultimately will pay for unemployment through 
increased taxes to support welfare and other remedial measures. Employ- 
ers realize that they cannot train the disadvantaged without the help of 
education and they will assist through cooperative part-time vocational 
education programs. Again education and training cannot be separated! 

Congress wants vocational educators to do the job. They see some 
of the shortcomings of other agencies entering the field of education 
and training. We don’t want to fall prey to our complacency. The pub- 
lic demands and needs our leadership. The future of our democracy may 
rest upon how well we do our job. This challenges me, and I hope you 
too feel a great sense of responsibility upon your own shoulders. We 
have responded to crises in the past — World War I, the GI Bill of 
Rights, and other national crises. We are now faced with perhaps our 
greatest crises, and it has many new dimensions. The problems are ec- 
onomic, social, and educational. 

The AVA leadership is urging Congress to pass legislation to help 
us get at our task. We support a bill, H.R. 16460, which includes funds 
for, establishment and/or strengthening of: comprehensive state-wide 

planning, work-study, opportunities for the disadvantaged and culturally 
deprived, cooperative education, leadership development, curriculum de- 
velopment, library facilities, teaching aids, national planning, direc- 
tion and evaluation, national visibility for vocational education with 
strong leadership at the national level. 
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Summary of Planning Group Reports 



The following list* of ideas for implementing selected recommenda- 
tions of the Advisory Council is hereby presented: 

R1 it is recommended that all federal vocational education acts admin- 

istered by the Office of Education be combined into one Act. 

Ia. That implementation of Recommendation 1 include channeling all 
funds through the state boards of education. 

R3 — Funds and permanent authority be provided for the Commissioner of Ed- 
ucation to make grants or contracts to state boards and, with the ap- 
proval of the state boards, to local educational agencies and to other 
public or non-profit private agencies, organizations, or institutions 
for planning, development, and operation of exemplary and innovative 
programs of occupational preparation. 

l a. That all such programs be approved by state boards for vocation- 
al education. Appeal by training agencies or institutions should 
be made to the Commissioner of the U.S. Office of Education. A 
copy of the appeal must be submitted to the state board for vo- 
cational education. 

lb. Promotion of programs by the U.S. Office of Education be con- 
ducted by agencies of training and be approved by the state 
board for vocational education. 

l c . That proposals shall provide for evaluation of effectiveness of 
the program. 

r 4 Funds and permanent authority be provided to develop and operate new 

and expanded vocational educational programs and services specifically 
designed for persons who have academic, social, economic, or other 
handicaps . 

l a. That a permanent position should be established at the state 
level to provide for coordination of this program.. 

l b. That a working definition of persons with special needs be de- 
veloped. 

l c . That these services be coordinated with other agencies attempt- 
ing to assirt these persons. 

l d. That liaison bo established with other agencies having special 
needs curriculum materials. 

l e. That a non-structured educational program be utilized where 
feasible. 
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l f. That flexibility of training in existing curricula be provided. 

l g. That provision be .made for appropriate teacher training. 

R5 — The combined Vocational Education Act provide permanent authority for 
work-study programs at the secondary and post-secondary levels struc- 
tured so as to combine education, training, and work experience, as 
well as offer income opportunities. 

l a. That a vocational educator be appointed at the state level to 
supervise this work- study program. 

l b. That where feasible the employment experience should be related 
to vocational training. 

l c. That eligibility for participating in the program should be based 
on local economic conditions as well as labor market information 
of the area. 

r 6 Funds and permanent authority be provided for the commissioner to make 

grants to State Boards of Vocational Education, and with approval of 
the State Board, to colleges and universities, and/or to public edu- 
cational agencies to construct facilities and operate residential 
vocational schools. 

l a. That environment and physical facilities be conducive to opti- 
mum learning potential. 

l b. That adequate social and recreational facilities be available. 

R7-- The Act provide for at least 25 percent of the funds appropriated for 
allocation to the States to be used for the intent set forth in pur- 
pose (2), post-secondary schools, and (3), adult programs, of the Vo- 
cational Education Act of 19^3 • 

l a. That length of such programs must be commensurate with the 
training required for productive employment. 

l b. Institutions offering programs under this recommendation should 
accomodate students with a wide range of needs and abilities. 

It is recommended that the Act provide for the distribution of funds 
to the states on bases which will encourage increased enrollment, at- 
tendance, and improved performance. 

Ia. That an equitable formula be worked out so as not to penalize 
the states by circumventing their minimum foundation plan. 

R10-- It is recommended that the Act permit matching of the federal allot- 
ment on a statewide basis. 
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Ia. The group agreed with this item and encourages states to help 
small counties and/or districts with lack of funds. 

R12 — It is recommended that the Act provide that salaries and expenses 

needed for the administration of vocational and technical education 
he included in the annual appropriation for this Act. 

Ia. The group agreed with this item providing it includes enough 
personnel to cope with the administrative details. 

Rl4 — The Act recognize the need and provide support for professional and 

paraprofessional staff recruitment, preparation, and upgrading at all 
levels, including leadership, administration, teacher education, and 
counseling and guidance, on a state, regional, and national basis. 

l a. That provision be made for local administrators to develop pre- 
service and in-service training. 

l b. That consideration be given to attracting persons from appro- 
priate occupational areas, to seek employment in vocational - 
technical education. 

l c . That vocational-technical graduates be employed as teacher as- 
sistants where feasible. 

R15 — Twenty-five percent of the funds appropriated for Title IV of the 

Higher Education Act of 1965 be set aside for opportunity grants for 
students interested in entering post-secondary technical and vocation- 
al programs . 

l a. That funds should be used to encourage persons with the aptitudes 
and abilities that should be successful in vocational-technical 
programs . 

l b. That the state vocational education branch should be responsible 
for administration of these 2 5 $> monies. 

Rl6— Funds be authorized for pilot projects to study the feasibility of. 

reimbursement to employers for unusual costs of supervision, training, 
and instruction of part-time cooperative students in publicly sup- 
ported education. 

l a. That pilot programs operate for a period of two years or less 
before in-depth evaluation. 

l b. That programs be implemented only in areas where it is not 
feasible to utilize existing training facilities. 

R20— The Act include within the definition of vocational education "pre- 
vocational” and ” employability skills." 
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l a. That vocational personnel should he allowed to assist in a 
guidance program for elementary and junior high school pupils 
for orientation to the world of work and vocational opportun- 
ities . 

l b. That elementary curricula include basic practical arts exper- 
iences . 

l c. That junior high schools include practical arts curricula which 
are coordinated for ease in transition to vocational programs. 

R22-- The definition of vocational education in the Act be expanded to in- 
clude the responsibility of education for initial job placement and 
follow-up of persons who: 

A. Have completed or are about to complete a program of educa- 
tion; 

B. Require part-time employment to remain in school; 

C . Need work experience which is an integral part of an edu- 
cational program. 

l a. That a school placement service should be coordinated with the 
State Employment Service guidance counselors, instructors, and 
vocational education administrators. 

l b. That where justifiable, on local level, a job placement director 
should be appointed. 

R26-- A Learning Corps be established on a pilot basis to provide improved 

learning experiences for economically disadvantaged youth, particular- 
ly, inner-city youth. Such corps would arrange for young people to 
have the opportunity of living in selected homes in rural settings, 
small cities, and suburban communities and to enroll in local schools 
where skill development for employment would be a part of their edu- 
cational program. 

l a. That this system be utilized only when residential schools are 
not available. 

l b. That teachers experienced in special needs instruction or per- 
sonnel from the National Teacher Corps be utilized in this un- 
dertaking. 

Additional Recommendations for Consideration: 

1. Develop a teacher training program for potential vocational education 
teachers with flexibility to meet the increasing need for quality vo- 
cational teachers. 

a. Evaluation to determine acceptable credits from technical programs 
for transfer into vocational teacher preparation programs should 
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be encouraged. 



b. Intern program for personnel from industry which will develop 
teaching competencies and allow matriculation as vocational in- 
structors . 

2. Place greater emphasis on short term, open end, vocational programs, 
a. Funding to develop curriculum and teaching methods. 

3 . Develop a state ar.d national public relations program for vocational 
education. 

a. Funding of state sponsored public relations effort reimbursable 
under federal acts. 

4. More emphasis should be directed toward increased efficiencies in 
guidance programs . 

a. Funding available to college, state department, and local admin- 
istrative units. Establishment of collegiate programs to train 
vocational guidance personnel. 

5 . Stimulate in state departments of education increased efforts in 
leadership activities in program development. 

a. Training requirements for all state staff positions in leader- 
ship activities on an organized basis which will give insight 
into all areas of vocational education. 

b. Federal assistance for leadership materials_and workshop activ- 
ities. 

6 . Consideration should be given to including private, profit-making 
schools in certain portions of the federal acts. 



a. Innovative project applications may be reviewed. 

b. Inclusion of work-study monies should be studied. 

c . Programs for disadvantaged youth may be developed. 
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Evaluation 



Evaluation of the seminar was achieved through the participants* 
reaction to a pre- and post-questionnaire and to a five-point Stapel 
Scale (see Appendix J. ) concerning the program content and techniques 
administered at various intervals throughout the seminar. 

A post- seminar evaluation was conducted six months after completion 
of the seminar to assess immediate impact of the seminar on leadership 
and leadership development activities in the participant states. A 
mailed questionnaire was used. 



IV. RESULTS 

The seminar was carried out as planned at the Donaldson Brown Con- 
ference Center, June 2-7, 1968. Thirty-four persons from twenty-one 
different states participated. (The name, title, and home state of each 
participant are included in Appendix B.) Each of the participants was 
involved in committee work and program assignments throughout the seminar. 

There were 18 formal presentations by various representatives of the 
U. S. Office of Education, state departments of education, universities, 
and industry. (The names of resource speakers and their complete text 
are included in the Appendix.) 

Each of the three committees developed a list of ideas and a plan 
of action for implementing the recommendations of the National Advisory 
Council on vocational-technical education. 

The major outcome of the seminar was furthering the abilities of 
each participant so that he r..ay function more effectively at his level 
of responsibility and be better able to conduct leadership development 
activities at the state and local levels. 



V. EVALUATION OF THE SEMINAR 

This seminar was evaluated in terms of the general objectives and 
included both the conduct of the seminar--the techniques and processes— 
and the changes in participants — the product. 



Four different instruments were used in the evaluation, in addition 
to personal observation: (l) Prior to registration each participant 
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completed a leadership task inventory for vocational and technical edu- 
cation. (2) Systematic scales were used to provide opportunities for 
participants to respond at various intervals while the seminar was in 
process. (3) End-of- seminar evaluation was obtained by an eight-point 
seminar reaction form which included an opportunity for free response. 
(4) A follow-up evaluation form was used with the participants six 
months after completion of the seminar. 

The leadership task inventory measured the participants’ degree of 
confidence in performing eleven basic tasks as a leader in local and 
state vocational-technical education. (See Table III.) 



The Stapel Scale is a ten-point, non-verbal rating instrument rang- 
ing from +5 to -5 measuring both direction and intensity from an assumed 
zero point. The five items on the Scale were: (l) content clear, (2) 

my part participation, (3) value to me, (b) level of group interest, 
and (5) progress toward my goal. It was administered at seven logical 
breaks in the seminar. (See Table I.) 



The end-of- seminar reaction form provided for nine responses on a 
five-point scale covering the major aspects of the seminar. (See Table 

II.) 

The form used in the post-seminar six-month evaluation includes 
twelve areas of act.'vities and responsibilities on which the seminar 
may have had impact in the judgment of the participant. Tnis iorm was 
designed to determine whether the participants initiated changes in 
their program responsibility, or initiated new programs, activities, 
etc., as a result of their institute training. The responses to this 
form were analyzed and interpreted for use in planning further seminars 



Summary of Leadership Development Seminar Evaluation 

The seminar must be judged as highly successful. All instruments 
indicate definite growth on the part of the participants. Rated high, 
were the overall conduct of the seminar, the content of the presentations, 
group interest, individual value, degree of participation, and progress 

toward the goals. 

Table I shows the results of the Stapel Scale which was administered 
at seven logical breaks in the seminar. The overall reaction was on the 
positive side. The seminar started out with a high rating, reached a low 
point toward the middle of the seminar and gained a higher rating toward 

the closing of the seminar. 
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Table II shows the mean score results of the end-of- seminar reaction 
form. The mean score was determined on the basis of a five-point scale 
with "5" indicating outstanding and "l" indicating very poor. The data 
indicate a highly favorable reaction. 



Table III shows the mean score results of the pre-test leadership 
task inventory on vocational-technical education. The pre-test was ad 
ministered prior to the start of the seminar. 



In addition to the non-verbal findings, numberous favorable comments 
were received. The most commonly occurring included: 

1. "The overall plan of the seminar was well thought out. The 
manner in which each session was conducted indicated logical 

development . " 

2. "A variety of techniques was used in order to involve all par- 
ticipants and opportunities were made available for each person 

to speak. 

3 . "Very helpful in providing directions for program improvement 
in home state.” 



4. "Has caused me to really examine my thoughts and opinions con' 
cerning vocational education operations." 

5. "It has given me insight into a profession united in a common 
cause ." 

6 . "I have a better understanding of the overall operation of vo 
cational-technical education." 



7. "Taught me how little I know and what I have to do to reach my 
goals and objectives and the techniques that can be used. 

8. "I feel motivated toward setting up definite plans and goals 
for improving my area of vocational-technical education. 

9 . "Helped establish parameters for my particular aspect of voca- 
tional-technical education. 



10 . 



"I enjoyed the fellowship extended throughout the seminar and, 
most of all, the information and insight gained through partic- 
ipating will have lifelong effects on my work." 



Suggestions for improvement must be considered in light of the 
overall favorable reaction. The suggestions mentioned most often in- 
cluded: 



1. One night free toward the middle of the conference. 

2. More opportunity to visit informally with the resource speakers 
and project staff. 

3. More use of visual aids by resource speakers. 

4 . More discussion type presentations rather than resource speakers 
reading from a manuscript. 

5. More explicit directions to planning groups. Assignments given 
prior to time of seminar. 

6. More opportunity for sharing experiences and programs. 

7. Evaluation should he ma$e after each presentation rather than 
grouping sessions. 



8. More suitable transportation arrangements. 
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HIGH 





TABLE II 



MEM SCORE RESULTS OF END-OF -SEMINAR REACTION FORM 







Questions 


Mean Score* 


1 . 


What is your overall rating of this 
seminar? 


4.47 


2. 


Did you feel the goals of the seminar 
were clear to everyone? 


4.00 


3. 


What progress do you think the group 
made? 


. 3-63 


4. 


How effective was the planning for 
this workshop? 


3-83 


5- 


Did the members of the group seem 
to contribute to the extent of their 
ability? 


3-77 


6 . 


How effective was the leadership? 


4.03 


7- 


Did the overall atmo sphere contribute 
to effective participation? 


3-93 


8. 


Did you participate in the workshop 
as much as you wanted to? 


3-97 



1 = Very poor 



* 5 = Outstanding 4 = Superior 



3 = Average 



2 = Poor 



TABLE III 



Mean Score Results: Leadership Task Inventory for 

Vocational-Technical Education. 



Tasks to be performed Degree of Confidence* 

Planning for leadership development. 3*^1 

Interpreting recent vocational 

technical education legislation to 

educators and administrators. 3*03 

Designing the evaluation of vocational- 3*22 

technical education programs. 

Directing the planning of a state pro- 
gram for vocational-technical education. 3*03 

Explaining the recommendations of the 
National Advisory Council on evaluation 
of vocational education. 2.60 

Providing leadership for +ie implementa- 
tion of the National Advisory Council’s 
recommendations. 3*00 

r 

Explaining and coordinating the federal- 

state-loeal community roles in planning 

tot vocational-technical education. 3*13 





8 . 


Informing the public of the role of 
vocational-technical education. 


3.25 




9 . 


Identifying groups and individuals need- 
ing vocational-technical education. 


3.53 




10 . 


Giving leadership to the development of 
curriculums for vocational-technical 
education. 


3.25 


> 


11 . 


Explaining and directing the use of ad- 
visory groups in vocational education. 


3.22 



* Based on a scale of 5 for very high to 1 for very low. 
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Summary of Post- Seminar Six-Month Evaluation 



This evaluation was designed to determine the impact of the leader- 
ship development seminar on the activities and responsibilities of the 
participants. 

The instrument was mailed to the 34 participants on December 1, 1968. 
The participants were instructed to list activities in which they partici- 
pated and the nature of their participation since attending the Leader- 
ship Development Seminar in June of 1968. 

Responses were received from 30 participants representing various 
fields of services and various levels of responsibility in vocational 
technical education. Each of the respondents indicated an increased 
degree of responsibility for initiating new programs. Several of the 
participants had assumed new positions of leadership since the seminar 
and others reported that they were actively involved in leadership re- 
sponsibilities which were included in the seminar program. 

Twelve numbered categories in which the activities are grouped were 
taken directly from the post-seminar six-month evaluation instrument. 

The items under the 12 categories are illustrative of the kinds of 
activities in which the participants were involved during the six-month 
period. 

1. Planning and/or conducting leadership development programs: 

j 

a. Planned state conference for supervisors of the various fields 
of service in vocational and technical education. 

b. Planned 1969 State Trade Industrial Summer Conference. 

c. Planned and conducted leadership program for directors of private 
trade and technical schools. 

d. Served as co-chairman for summer leadership development conference 
for state staff personnel. 

e. Planned in-service training programs for local directors. 

f. Conducted workshop activities for trade and industrial education 
teachers concerning leadership development and chapter manage- 
ment in VICA. 
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g. Conducted a three-day workshop on administrative responsibility 
for new vocational guidance personnel. 

h. Conducted a two-day orientation program for new student person- 
nel workers in the public schools. 

i. Served as coordinator for two-week guidance seminar for local 
school counselors. 

j. Served as coordinator for state leadership conference. 

k. Served as coordinator for the state Vocational Occupational 
Training Conference. 

l. Served as coordinator for professional growth week conference 
for agricultural education. 

m. Planned and conducted a summer conference for coordinators of 
admissions and student personnel services. 

n. Planned and conducted a two-day series of meetings for business 
education field staff. 

o. Served as coordinator for youth group leadership program. 

p. Served as coordinator and evaluator for the states young and 
adult farmer instructor’s conference. 

q. Planned and conducted monthly meetings of MDTA supervisors and 
counselors. 

2 » Interpreting recent vocational and technical education legislation 

to educators and administrators: 

a. Discussed legislation with area school coordinators and state 
department supervisors. 

b. Discussed legislation with school superintendents, principals, 
and school board members. 

c. Presented summary of the vocational act at local directors con- 
ference. 

- d. Served as chairman to six committees studying recent vocational 
legislation. 
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e. Spoke at vocational and technical institute for deans of students. 

f. Served as legislative chairman of the Connecticut Vocational As- 
soc at ion and responsible for interpreting and distributing 
legislative information. 

g. Served as panel discussion leader on program for Georgia Voca- 
tional Association Conference. 

h. Served as consultant for national seminar on "Agricultural Oc- 
cupations Program Development in Area Vocational Schools." 

i. Spoke at conference for school counselors. 

Discussed legislation with classroom teachers. 

k. Discussed vocational legislation at five Business Education De- 
partmental Chairman Conferences. 

t 

l. Discussed vocational legislation at the distributive and business 
education state conferences. 

m. Spoke at State Home Economics Teachers Annual Conference. 

n. Participated in trade and industrial teacher in-service training 
programs . 

3. Designing the evaluation of vocational-technical education programs: 

a. Served as an evaluator of all vocational and technical programs 
in the state. 

b. Developed evaluation report form which is completed during each 
visit to local schools. 

c. Evaluated each course offered in vocational schools prior to 
granting approval. 

d. Served as team leader for evaluation of area vocational schools. 

e. Assisted with the development of evaluation criteria on the enrol- 
ment and counting method used in vocational education. 
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f. Evaluated the "worth and effect" of our one-year pilot program 
on pre -vocational experiences. 

g. Served as chairman of an evaluation committee with responsibility 
of writing evaluation guidelines for YEA programs in Connecticut. 

h. Served on the state committee for evaluation of day trade and 
cooperative programs. 

i. Spoke on evaluation at the National Seminar on "Agricultural Oc- 
cupations Program Development in Area Vocational Schools." 

j . Served as a consultant to vocational guidance . staff on develop- 
ing an instrument and appropriate procedures for evaluating voca- 
tional guidance services in local schools. 

k. Co-author of "Criteria for the Evaluation of Business Education 
Programs . " 

l. Served as an evaluator of the East-Tennessee MDTA program. 



4 . Directing the planning of a state program for vocational and techni- 
cal education: 

a. Planned and directed activities of area school vocational tech- 
nical education programs. 

b. Served as coordinator of the activities of state consultants who 
are responsible for approving local programs. 

c. Involved in planning statewide programs for persons with special 
needs in the area of vocational education. 

d. Served as member of a three -man administrative team responsible 
for developing new curriculum and subject offerings in vocational 
technical education. 

e. Planned all post-high school vocational agriculture programs in 
state . 

f. Assigned to program budget planning for the next 3-5 years. 

g. Planned the state business education program. 
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h. Prepared new legislation proposals relative to private vocational 
schools . 



5. Explaining the recommendations of the National Advisory Council on 

Evaluation of Vocational Education: 

a. Discussed recommendations on individual and small group basis 
during meetings of superintendents, local directors, and princi- 
pals. 

b. Interpreted recommendations to state legislators. 

c. Discussed recommendations with local civic groups, advisory com- 
mittees and trade associations. 

d. Spoke to private vocational school personnel and groups of 
counselors in public schools. 

e. Discussed recommendations with business education staff. 

f. Discussed recommendations with guidance and student personnel of 
the State Vocational Association. 

g. Distributed copies of the summary and recommendations to all 
interested and concerned people in our state. 

h. Included in part of presentation to area school coordinators 
and state department supervisors. 

6. Providing leadership for the implementation of the National Advisory 

Council's recommendations: 

a. Served as chairman of a committee appointed by the State Director 
to plan in-service programs in the state regarding the Council* s 
recommendations . 

b. Discussed possible projects and proposals with coordinators of 
student personnel and with state department leaders. 

c. Developed a proposal for residential schools and land laboratories 
which may serve disadvantaged youth. 

d. Served as state resource person for local advisory councils. 
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e. Served as coordinator for special education personnel and voca- 
tional rehabilitation personnel to implement Council recom- 
mendations. 

f . Developed a proposal to organize federated youth group training 
for agriculturally related occupations. 



7. Explaining and coordinating the Federal- state -local community roles 

in planning for vocational technical education: 

a. Coordinated the planning for area vocational high schools. 

b. Participated in developing a state master plan for vocational 
technical education which involves all sectors of the public. 

c. * Provided consulting services to area and local school personnel 

in vocational technical education. 

d. Supervised and coordinated the activities of a- ten -man field 
staff, whose function is to provide service to local school 
districts . 

e. Engaged in accumulating and distributing information through the 
RCU concerning Federal- state-local community roles. 

f . Served as .consultant to new districts to explain total picture 
of vocational technical education. 

g. Served as coordinator of statewide programs for persons with 
special needs which involves explaining and determining various 
roles on Federal, state and local levels. 

h. Employed part-time at eight different newly organized vocational 
school districts. 

i. Coordinated vocational and technical programs at the local level. 



8. Informing the public of the roles of vocational technical education: 

a. Represented the division of vocational education to discuss 
present positions and future plans through various news media. 

b. Provided teachers with information on vocational technical edu- 
cation for use in local news media. 
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c. Conducted an "open house" program for guidance counselors, school 
administrators and the general public. 

d. Spoke at area vocational technical school ground breaking cere- 
monies. 

e. Coordinated weekly news items for local newspaper. 

f. Prepared a 100-foot color film giving an overview of the activi- 
ties of business education. 

g. Authored regular articles for the RCU Quarterly Newsletter . 

h. Spoke at various labor union and trade association meetings. 

i. Authored articles for the Pennsylvania Business Education News- 
letter . 

j. Authored articles appearing in weekly newspaper. 

k. Addressed service clubs, PTA and civic organizations. 

l. Cooperated with state department public relations personnel on 
the development of stories, articles and news releases through 
television, service clubs and newspapers. 

9. Identifying groups and individuals needing vocational technical edu- 
cation: 

a. Worked with the State Employment Service regarding pre -vocational 
testing program in public schools. 

b. Worked with Manpower Training Programs, labor unions. Neighbor- 
hood Youth Corps, welfare groups, and vocational rehabilitation 
officials . 

c. Conducted meetings with the state department personnel in special 
education. 

d. Conducted meetings with Adult Basic Education personnel to ex- 
change information on individuals needing vocational technical 
education. 
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> e. 


Consulted with guidance personnel and representatives of minority 
groups . 


» 

f . 


Served as coordinator of curriculum, planning for the "out of 
the main stream'' youth. 


g* 


Assisted by aiding local guidance counselors identify students 
who need vocational education through the use of tests. 



10. Giving leadership to the development of curriculums for vocational 
technical education: 



a. 


Served as chairman of educational program Review Committee which 
reviews the recommendations to local educational curriculum de- 
velopment groups. 


b . 


Served as a member of the state commission on curriculum improve- 
ment . 


c . 


Served as a consultant to local schools on curriculum development. 


d. 


Developed a proposal to obtain funding for curriculum develop- 
ment projects at the university and local school level. 


e. 


Served as coordinator of local school curriculum development. 


f. 


Planned course of study for day trade programs and adult night 
school trade extension classes. 


g. 


Assisted the state personnel in developing curriculums for ap- 
prenticeship related instruction. 


h. 


Co-authored "Guidelines for Organizing and Administering a Co- 
operative Business Education Program.*' 


i. 


Initiated courses for young and adult farmer instructors at the 
state university. 


j- 


Served as coordinator for curriculum development in business 
education at the state level. 



11. Explaining and directing the use of advisory groups in vocational 
technical education: 



o 

ERLC 
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a. Discussed advisory committees at state leadership conference. 

b. Conducted in-service programs on use of advisory groups. 

c. Served as coordinator of seventeen advisory committees associated 
with, local schools. 

d. Spoke at principals meeting to discuss the function and use of 
lay citizen advisory committees. 

e. Provided assistance to private vocational schools in establish- 
ing advisory councils. 

f. Arranged for workshop on advisory councils for state guidance 
coordinators . 

g. Served as resource person for the establishment of advisory 
groups . 

h. Provided assistance relating to advising councils to all local 
schools. 

i. Discussed advisory committees at state business education staff 
conference . 

j. Organized a new advisory committee on conservation. 

Directing or advising regarding vocational research programs: 

a. Served as resource person for research program at the state uni- 
versity. 

b. Directed a plan for researching predictive factors in success 
at vocational institutes. 

c. Advised persons implementing research through on-site visitation. 

d. Conducted studies for universities and private organizations re- 
garding vocational programs. 

e. Served as evaluator for research programs on vocational education. 

f. Served as consultant to the division research review committee. 



g. Directed research in data processing and general business. 

h. Implemented several pilot research programs for persons with 
special needs in vocational education areas. 

i. Worked with a systems approach for developing educational cur- 
riculum for local School districts . 

j. Cooperated with the state RCU on statewide research projects. 

k. Developed an instrument to determine the needs in the forest 
industry of our state. 

l. Interpreted recent leadership development research study for 
youth organizations. 
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Bureau of Adult, Vocational, and Library Programs - Division of Vocational (_) 
and Technical Education, Office of Education. What 1 s Ahead, for Voca - 
tional Education . 3 / 15/67 

Bureau of Research, Office of Education, December 1966. Improvement of 
Educational Opportunities for the Disadvantaged . 

Bureau of Research, Office of Education - Evaluation Conference on Lead - 
ership Development Seminars, Program Planning, Budgeting and Evalu - 
ation, Dec. 19 , 1967 . 

Bureau of the Census, U. S. Department of Commerce. 1964 United States 
Census of Agriculture . Volume 1 , Part 23. Maryland. 

Bureau of Elementary and Secondary Education, Office of Education. Teach - 
ing Teachers to Teach the Disadvantaged . February 1968. (Condensed 
Version) 

Bureau of Vocational, Technical, and Adult Education, Ripley, West Vir- ^ 
ginia - Summary of Conferences on Professional and Leadership De - 
velopment for West Virginia . ( 1966 ) " 

Bureau of Educational Research and Development, Office of Education. Ed - 
ucating Disadvantaged Children in the Middle G r ades . Washington, 

D. C. : Government Printing Office. (Series Wo. 3) 

Center for Vocational and Technical Education, Ohio State University. 

The Emerging Role of State Education Departments with Specific Im - 
plications for Divisions of Vocational -Technical Education . Research 
Series, Wo. 11 . 

Center for Vocational and Technical Education, Ohio State University. 

Vocational-Technical Teacher Education: National Seminar Proceed - 

ings . Leadership 15 . 

Cleveland Board of Education. Training Today* s Students for Tomorrow’s 
Jobs , (no date given) Washington, D. C. -• 

Commission on Civil Rights - 1967* Washington, D. C. A Time to Listen 
... A Time to Act. 



Commission on Civil Rights - 1967. Washington, D. C. Racial Isolation 
in the Public Schools . Volume 1 . 

Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, Secretary’s Report to Con- 
gress on MDP Act . Education and Training - Expanding the Choice s. 
(5th Annual Report) Washington, D. C..: Government Printing Office. 

Department of Labor, transmitted to the Congress April 1967* Manpower 
R eport of the President and A Report on Manpower Requirements, Re - 
sources, Utilization, and Training . 
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Division of Vocational Education, University of California in coopera- 
tion with The Vocational Education Services of California State De- 
partment of Education. Leadership for Vocational Education in 
California - Theory and Practice of Program Development . Report 
of the State Conference, San Mateo, Calif. Oct. 13-14, 1965. 

Division of Vocational Education, University of California in Cooperation 
with The Vocational Education Services, California State Department 
of Education. Summary Report of the Coastal, Central, & Southern 
Regional Conferences - January -February, 1966. 

Division of Vocational Education, University of California in Cooperation 
with The Vocational Education Services, California State Department 
of Education. Summary Report of the Coastal, Central, & Southern 
Regional Conferences - November, 1965. 

E. G. Steinhilber & Co., Inc., Oshkosh, Wisconsin. Biological Supplies - 
Living and Preserved . 

Lewis, Dr. Philip, Director - Research, Development and Special Projects, 
Chicago Board of Education. The World of Language Master. Language 
Master Library, Edition 1. 

National Center for Advanced Study and Research in Agricultural Education, 
Ohio State University, July 22 to August 2, 1963. From Keeping 
Agricultural Education Abreast of Developments in Education . 

National Association of Secondary School Principals. Educating for Work . 
National Committee Paper Number Two. 

National Education Association. Automation and the Challenge to Educa - 
tion - Symposium held in Washington, D. C. 

Office of Economic Opportunity. Community Action Program. The War On 
Poverty , (no date given) 

Presidents National Advisory Commission on Rural Poverty. The People 

Left Behind . September 1967. Washington, D. C.: Government Print- 

ing Office. 

Office of Education. .MDTP. Educationally Deficient Adults . Report of 
a Survey Conducted by the Information and Training Services, A 
Division of McGraw-Hill, Inc. N.Y., N.Y. 

Office of Education, The Youth We Haven *t Served . Washington, D.C.: 
Government Printing Office. 

Office of Education. Equality of Educational Opportunity . Washington, 

D. C.: Government Printing Office, 1966. 

Office of Education. Administration of Vocational Education - Rules and 
Regulations - Vocational Education Bulletin No. l"! Revised 19^b* 
Washington: Government Printing Office. 19^7 • 
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Office of Education, Excerpts from papers of the Research Conference 

on Education and Cultural Deprivation - Research Problems of ^Muca- 
tion and Cultural Deprivation - Benjamin S. Bloom (ed. ), Universi y 

of Chicago. 

Riessman, Frank, Albert Einstein College of Medicine - Teachers of the 
Poor - A Five Point Plan - for presentation to the Syracuse Uni- 
versity Conference on Urban Education and Cultural Deprivation, 

July 15-16, 196^. 

School of Education, University of California - The Current Status of 
State-Level Organization. August 31, 1967 - A nationwide study 
the Administration of Voc ational-Technical Education at the St at- 

Level. 

School of Education, University of California - Study f.^^^ - f ion 
s+flt.p -T,pve1 Administration - A nationwiae study of the Ad 
of Vocational -Technical Education at the State Level. August 3 , 9 7* 

School of Education, University, of California - Program Evaluation a^ ^ 
Review Technique (PERT) - A nationwide study of the administration, 
of vocational-technical education at the state level. Augu 3 , 

1967. 

School of Education, University of California - Analysis of ^penditur^ 
for Vocational -Technical Educ ation Programs. A nationwide study 
the Administration of Vocational-Technical Education at the State 

Level . 



Science Research Associates, Inc. . general Catalog 1966- lg g [. 
lications 1. 



New Pub- 




University of Maryland - Final Report - Vocat ional-Techn ic^^duc^ Ty 
T.(=nri pr*shi p Development Seminar. July 11-2*, ^oo. 

A 



University of Maryland - Final Report - Vocational-Technic^Jdu^tion IJ 
Leadership Development Seminar ^ May 31 -June 1 , 9oo* 

University of Maryland - Final Report - 

Leadership Development Seminar . July 25-Augus o, y 

Center, California. 



o 

ERIC 
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Periodicals : 



American Vocational Journal - Denver Convention Report, February 1967 - 
Washington, D. C. : American Vocational Association, Inc. 

Bulletin of the National Association of Secondary-School Principals, The - 
Vol. 49, No. 301, May 1965. Washington, D.C.: NASSP, National Ed- 

ucation Association. 

Journal of Educational Research, The - Volume 6l, December 1967* No. 4. 
Madison, Wisconsin: Dembar Educational Research Services, Inc. 

Management Science - Book Reviews , Vol. l4. No. 6, Feb. 1968. New^York: 

Graduate School of Business, Columbia University. 

* * 

Office of Education, American Education , May 1968. Washington, D.C.: 
Government Printing Office. 



Unpublished Materials: 

Research Report. 1966-67. Connecticut State Department of Education, 
Division of Vocational Education, Research Coordinating Unit. De- 
cember, 19^7* 

I owa Projected Plan of Activities for Fiscal Year 1966 - Iowa State Board 
for Vocational Education. 

Massachusetts State Plan for Vocational Education . Submitted 1965 } by 
the State of Massachusetts. Approved by the State Board for Voca- 
tional Education September 24, 1964. 

Oklahoma State Plan for Vocational Education , (with revisions and amend- 
m ents) Adopted by the State Board for Vocational Education Sep- 
tember 24, 1965* 

Pennsylvania State Plan for Vocational Education . Commonwealth of Pennsyl- 
vania. Department of Public Instruction, Harrisburg. April, 1966. 

West Virginia State Plan for Vocational Education . State Board of Ed.u- 

cation. State Department of Education, Charleston, W. Virginia, 1965. 

Wisconsin State Plan for Vocational Education . Wisconsin State Board of 
Vocational, Technical and Adult Education. Madison, Wisconsin (no 
dat e ) . 
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Appendix A. 



Letter to State Directors: 



April 9, 1968 



Dear State Director (name): 

We are pleased to inform you that the University of Maryland has 
been awarded a summer institute proposal for a leadership development 
seminar, subject to final negotiation. There are to be thirty partici- 
pants representing the thirty eastern states. The seminar is scheduled 
for the dates of June 2 to 7> 1968. 

In order to facilitate the meeting of program deadlines, we are in- 
viting you to nominate one or more members of your staff to participate 
in the seminar. 

The seminar program is designed for state staff members with com- 
prehensive responsibilities for more than one field of service. Specific 
topical information is provided on the enclosed program outline. Current 
educational needs, major areas of concern and topics for the seminar 
series were identified by the project staff through appropriate confer- 
ence techniques involving selected personnel representing the Program 
Planning and Development Branch, DVTE, Office of Education; selected 
participant -consult ants; and selected leaders from various levels of 
vocational-technical education activity. 

Allowances will be paid for participant travel costs for one round 
trip between each participant’s home and the Donaldson Brown Conference 
Center at 10 cents per mile by private transportation or the most eco- 
nomical air or rail by common carrier, whichever is less. Air travel 
arrangements will be made by the Suburban Trust Company Travel Service. 
Room and board will be provided at the Donaldson Brown Conference Center. 

The enclosed nomination forms are provided for your convenience in 
securing and submitting your nominations. One person will be accepted 
from each state submitting nominations. Alternate nominations are so- 
licited with selections to be made on a space -available basis. Please 
indicate the order in which you would like to have selections made from 
nominations submitted. Nominations should reach us by April 29. 

We are looking forward to having members of your staff with us for 
the seminar and are confident their wholehearted participation will be 
a very rewarding and beneficial experience. 

Yours truly, 

Clodus R. Smith 

Project Director 

CRS/rf 

Enclosures 



0 
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Appendix B. 



PROJECT STAFF 



Project Director 



Dr. Clodus R. Smith, Associate Pro- 
fessor of Agricultural and Extension 
Education, and Director of the Summer 
School, University of Maryland. 



Responsibilities: Direct, supervise, and coordinate the initiation, 



planning, conducting, and evaluation of the Leader 
ship Development Seminar. 



activities, assist in the selection of consultants, 
arrange for evaluation of learning activities, pro- 
vide leadership for the development and. distribution 
of seminar reports and assist in the direction, su- 
pervision and coordination of the seminar. 



with program activities, assist consultants and 
guest speakers with their presentations, plan and 
conduct a system for obtaining a record of the sem- 
inar activities, and assist with preparation of 
seminar reports. 



preparing summaries for project director's informa- 
tion and use, composing correspondence and memos, 
and maintaining a project file. 



Associate Project Director 



Dr. Alfred H. Krebs, Professor of Ag- 
ricultural and Extension Education, 
University of Maryland. 



Responsibilities: To provide general supervision of instructional 



Program Assistant 



Larry G. -Selland, State Supervisor of 
Agri-Business Programs, North Dakota 
Vocational Education Department. 



Responsibilities: Assist the project and. associate project director 



Secretary 



Mrs. Dixie S. Palmer 



Responsibilities: To provide secretarial and clerical assistance, in 



eluding the coordination of participant selection, 
arranging travel, maintaining record, of expenditures, 



Secretary 



Miss Susan Strok 



Responsibilities: Providing secretarial and. clerical assistance in 

compilation and typing of project final report. 
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Name 

Joseph D. Tommie 
Raymond. F. Faucet te 



Francis E. Woods 



Charles J. Bertagna 



Dr. Russell J. Mercer 



James H. Marlowe 



Alex F. Carney 



Alfred A. Redding 



James W. Smith 



Norbert J. Mattelka 






PARTICIPANTS 



Appendix C. 



State 



Alabama 



Arkansas 



Title 



Director of Vocational Education, 
Bessemer, Alabama 

Supervisor, Agricultural and 
Specialist Needs, State Depart- 
ment of Education, Little Rock, 
Arkansas 



Connecticut Manpower Coordinator, State 

Department of Education, 
Hartford, Connecticut 



Connecticut 



Georgia 



Georgia 



Georgia 



Illinois 



Research Consultant, State 
Department of Education, 

Hartford, Connecticut 

State Supervisor, Business and 
Office Education, State Depart- 
ment of Education, Atlanta, Ga. 

Director of Student Personnel 
Services, North Georgia Tech- 
nical-Vocational School, 
Clarkesville, Ga. 

MDT Program Officer, Bureau of 
Adult, Vocational -Library Program 
Services, HEW, Atlanta, Ga. 

Assistant Director, Div. of 
Vocational-Technical Education, 
State Board of Vocational Educa- 
tion 8s Rehabilitation, Springfield 



Illinois Coordinator, Program Service Unit, 

Div. of Vocational 8s Technical 
Education, State Board of Voca- 
tional Education 8s Rehabilitation, 
Springfield, 111. 

Illinois Program Officer, MDT, U. S. Office 

of Education, HEW, Chicago 
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Name 



State 



Title 



Harlan E. Giese 

John E. Miller 
Anthony V. Cipriano 

Ghernot L. Knox 
James Cronin 

Lawrence B. Twitchell 
Edward F. O’Sullivan 
Donald R. Amiott 

Donald J. Bostwick 
Nurham 0. Warwick 

Charles B. Dygert 



Iowa Chief, Technical & Trade In- 

dustrial Education, Vocational 
Branch, Department of Public 
Instruction, Des Moines, Iowa 

Maryland Assistant Superintendent, Queen 

Anne’s County, Centreville, Md. 

Massachusetts Assistant Director, MDTA, Bureau 

of Vocational Education, Boston, 
Mass. 



Massachusetts Assistant Director, Vocational 

Education Bureau, Boston, Mass. 

Massachusetts Program Officer, Department of 

Health, Education and. Welfare, 
Office of Education, Manpower 
Development and Training, Boston, 
Mass. 



New Hampshire Coordinator of Admissions & 

Student Personnel Services, 

N. H. Vocational Institute, 
Berlin, N. H. 

New Hampshire Coordinator of Admissions and 

Student Personnel Services, 

N. H. Vocational Institute, 
Portsmouth, N. H. 

New Jersey Director, Private Trade and 

Technical Schools, Div. of Voca- 
tional Education, N. J. State 
Department of Education, Trenton, 

N. J. 



New York Associate, Bureau of Manpower 

Development, N. Y. State Educa- 
tion Department, Albany, N. Y. 

North Carolina Supervisor of Special Needs, 

Div. of Vocational Education, 

N. C. State Department of 
Education, Raleigh, N. C. 

Ohio Consultant - Apprenticeship Train- 
ing; State Advisor, Vocational 

Industrial Clubs of America, Ohio 
Association, Columbus, Ohio 
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Name 



State 



Title 



Dale A. Hughey 



Kenneth A. Swatt 



William C. Bartholomew 



Edward Duffy 



G-. Stuart Douglas 



George 0. Smith, Jr. 



W. E. Kizer 



Robert M. Forster 
Marshall 0. Tetterton 



Louis H. Loudermilk 



Doyle E. Beyl 



Oklahoma 



Pennsylvania 



Pennsylvania 



Rhode Island 



Rhode Island 



State Coordinator, Area Voca- 
tional-Technical Education, 
Stillwater, Okla. 

Business Education Adviser, 
Department of Public Instruc- 
tion, Harrisburg, Pa. 

Advisor, Technical-Industrial 
Education, Department of Public 
Instruction, Harrisburg, Pa. 

Guidance Counselor, R. I. Voca- 
tional-Technical School, 
Providence, R. I. 

Area Coordinator, Chariho Voca- 
tional-Technical Regional High 
School, Wood. River Junction, R.I. 



South Carolina State Supervisor of Vocational 

Guidance, State Department of 
Education, Columbia, S. C. 

South Carolina Assistant Supervisor, Trade and 

Industrial Education, State De- 
partment of Education, Columbia, 

S. C. 



Virginia 

Virginia 

West Virginia 



Wisconsin 



Director, Norfolk Vocational- 
Technical Center, Norfolk, Va. 

Assistant Supervisor, Industrial 
Education, State Board of Educa- 
tion, Richmond, Va. 

Program Specialist, Business, 
Office, and Distributive Educa- 
tion, Bureau of Vocational- 
Technical and Adult Education, 
Charleston, W. Va. 

Supervisor, Agricultural Educa- 
tion, Post High School, Wisconsin 
State Board for Adult, Vocational 
and Technical Education, Madison, 
Wise. 



Name 



Clifford H. Zenor 



Cas F. Heilman 



State 



Title 



Wisconsin 



Oregon 



Supervisor of Curriculum, Wiscon- 
sin Board of Vocational -Technical 
and Adult Education, Madison, 
Wise. 

Institute Director, Division of 
Vocational Education, Oregon 
State University, Corvallis, Ore. 
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Appendix D. 





LIST OF CONSULTANTS 


Mr . . Lane C . Ash 


Assistant Director, Division of Vocational- 
Technical Education, U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion, Washington, D. C. 


Dr. John A. Beaumont 


Chief of Service Branch, Division of Voca- 
tional-Technical Education, U. S. Office 
of Education, Washington, D. C. 


Mr. Lowell A. Burkett 


Executive Director, American Vocational 
Association, Inc., Washington, D. C. 


Mr. Samuel M. Burt 


Senior Project Officer, TheW. E- Upjohn 
Institute for Employment Research, 
Washington, D. C. 


Dr. W. Dale Chismore 


Specialist, Educational Records and Reports, 
Division of Data Analysis and Dissemination, 
National Center for Educational Statistics, 
HEW, Office of Education, Washington, D. C. 


Dr. Otto Legg 


Assistant Director, Program Planning and 
Development Branch, Division of Vocational 
and Technical Education, Office of Education, 
Washington, D. C. 



Mr. Allen R. Lichtenberger Chief, Terminology Compat ability Branch, 

division of Statistical Operations, 
National Center for Education Statistics, 
Washington, D. C. 

Mr. Jarrot A. Lindsey, Jr. Public Information Officer, Georgia State 

Department of Education, Atlanta, Georgia 



Dr. James W. Longest 


Associate Professor, Agricultural and Exten- 
sion Education, University of Maryland, 
College Park, Maryland 


Mr. Sherrill McMillen 


i 

Director, Program Planning and Development 
Branch, Division of Vocational-Technical 
Education, U. S. Office of Education, 
Washington, D. C. 


Dr. Leon P. Minear 


Director, Division of Vocational-Technical 
Education, U. S. Office of Education, 
Washington, D. C. 
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Dr. Ernest J. Nesius 



Director of Cooperative Extension Service 
and Vice President of Appalachian Center, 
University of West Virginia, Morgantown, 
West Virginia 



Dr. Duane M. Nielsen 



Director, Organization and Administration 
Studies Branch, Division of Comprehensive 
and Vocational Education Research, U. S. 
Office of Education, Washington, D. C. 



Dr. Herbert Righthand 



Director, Research Coordinating Unit, 
Connecticut State Department of Education, 
Hartford, Connecticut 



Mr. Leonard H. Rosenberg President, Chesapeake Life Insurance Company, 

Baltimore, Maryland 



Dr. Edwin L. Rumpf 



Director, State Vocational Services Branch, 
Division of Vocational-Technical Education, 
U. S. Office of Education, Washington, D. C. 



Dr. Einar R. Ryden 



Professor, Agricultural and Extension 
Education, University cf Maryland, College 
Park, Maryland 



Mr. James W. Warren, Jr. 



Program Officer, Division of Vocational- 
Technical Education, Region III, HEW, 
Office of Education, Charlottesville, 
Virginia 



Mr. Emanuel Weinstein 



Occupational Analyst, Division of Vocational - 
Technical Education, U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion, Washington, D. C. 



Dr. Ralph C. Wenrich 



Professor of Vocational Education, School 
of Education, University of Michigan, 

Ann Arbor, Michigan 
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Appendix E 



SEMINAR PROGRAM 



LEADERSHIP DEVELOPMENT SEMINAR IN VOCATIONAL -TECHNICAL EDUCATION 

The Donaldson Brown Conference Center 
University of Maryland 
June 2-7, 1968 



Conference Theme: Identifying and Developing 

Leadership Roles in Vocational -Technical Education 



5:00 p.m. - 9:30 p.m. 



8:15 a.m. - 8:30 a.m. 

8:30 a.m. - 9:15 a * m * 
Chairman: 
Greetings: 



Sunday, June 2, 1968 
REGISTRATION 

Monday, June 3, 19^8 
REGISTRATION 
OPENING GENERAL SESSION 



Main Entrance 
Foyer 



South Gallery 



Conference Room 

Clodus R. Smith. Project Director 

Frank L. Bentz, Vice President 
University of Maryland 



Introduction of Conference 

Staff: Clodus R. Smith 



Purpose and Plan of 
Conference: 



9:15 a.m. - 10:30 a.m. 



Topic : 



Resource Person: 



Technique: 



Alfred H. Krebs, Associate Project Director 
and Sherrill McMillen, Director, Program 
Planning and Development Branch, Office of 
Educat ion 



Conference Room 

THE ROLE OF VOCATIONAL EDUCATION IN THE 
WORLD OF WORK 

Leon P. Minear, Director, Division of 
Vocational and. Technical Education, Office 
of Education 

Open Discussion 



10:30 a.m. - 10:45 a.m. Break 
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Dining Area 



SESSION II 



10:45 a.m. - 12:00 noon 
Chairman: 

Topic: 

Resource Person: 



Technique: 

12:00 noon - 1:00 p.m. 

1:00 p.m. - 2:45 
Chairman: 

Topic: 

Resource Person: 
Technique: 

2:45 p.m. - 3:00 p.m. 

3:00 p.m. - 4:30 p.m. 
Chairman: 

Topic : 

Resource Person: 
Technique: 



Conference Room 



Alfred. H. Krebs 

EXPECTATIONS OF THE ADVISORY COUNCIL 
ON VOCATIONAL AND TECHNICAL EDUCATION 

Leonard H. Rosenberg, President 
Chesapeake Life Insurance Company, 
Baltimore, Mi., Member of the Advisory 
Council on Vocational Education, 1968 

Discussion Directed by The Chairman 

Lunch Dining Area 

SESSION III 



Conference Room 



Clodus K. Smith 

PLANNING STATE PROGRAMS OF 
VOCATIONAL-TECHNICAL EDUCATION 

Sherrill McMillen, Director, Program 
Planning and Development Branch, Division 
of Vocational-Technical Education 

Question Cards 

Break Dining Area 

SESSION IV 



Conference Room 



Alfred H. Krebs 

CONCEPTS OF LEADERSHIP 

James W. Longest, Associate Professor, 
Extension Education, University of Maryland 

Listening Team 
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7:30 p.m. - 9:00 p.m. 

Chairman: 

Planning Group 
Assignments: 



8:30 a.m. - 10:15 a.m. 
Chairman: 

Topic : 

Resource Person: 
Technique: 

10:15 a.m. - 10:30 a.m. 

10:30 a.m. - 12:00 noon 
Chairman: 

Topic : 

Resource Person: 



SESSION V 



Conference Room 

Alfred H. Krebs and Larry G. Selland 



(1) Identifying Leadership Roles 
of Vocational-Technical State 
Staff Members 

( 2 ) Developing Plans for Implementing 
Recommendations of the Advisory 
Council on Vocational Education, 
1968 



Tuesday, June 4 , 1968 



SESSION VI 



Conference Room 



Clodus R. Smith 

CASE STUDY OF STATE 
LEADERSHIP DEVELOPMENT 

John A. Beaumont, Chief of Service 
Branch, Division of Vocational -Technical 
Education, Office of Education 

Participant Reactors 

Break Dining Area 

SESSION VII 



Conference Room 



Clodus R. Smith 

AN EXPERIMENTAL PROGRAM OF LEADERSHIP 
DEVELOPMENT FOR THE SUPERVISION AND 
ADMINISTRATION OF VOCATIONAL AND 
TECHNICAL EDUCATION 



Ralph C. Wenrich, Professor of 
Vocational Education, University of 
Michigan 
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SESSION VII CONTINUED 



Technique: 


Reactor Panel 


12:00 noon - 1:15 p.m. 


Lunch Dining Area 


1:15 p.m. - 2:15 p.m. 


SESSION VIII 

Conference Room 


Chairman: 


Alfred H. Krebs 


Topic : 


NEW DEVELOPMENTS IN VOCATIONAL- 
TECHNICAL EDUCATION 


Resource Person: 


Lane C. Ash, Assistant Director 
Division of Vocational-Technical ^ 
Education, Office of Education 
Chairman of Office of Education 
Team of Consultants 


Technique: 


Listening Team 


2:15 p.m. - 2:30 p.m. 


Break Dining Area 


2:30 p.m. - 4:30 p.m. 


CONTINUATION OF SESSION VIII 

Conference Room 


7:30 p.m. - 9:30 p.m. 


SESSION IX 

Conference Room 

Planning Group Meetings 
Wednesday, June 5> 19^8 
SESSION X 


8:30 a.m. - 10:15 a.m. 


Conference Room 


Chairman: 


Clodus R. Smith 


Topic : 


THE E.S. 70 CURRICULUM PROJECT 


Resource Person: 


Duane M. Nielsen, Director, Organization 
& Administration Studies Branch, Division 
of Comprehensive & Vocational Research, 
Office of Education 



Technique: 

10:15 a.m. - 10:30 a.m. 

10:30 a.m. - 12:00 noon 
Chairman: 

Topic : 

Resource Person: 
Technique : 

12:00 noon - 1:15 p.m. 

1:15 p.m. - 2:45 p.m. 
Chairman: 

Topic : 

Resource Person: 
Technique: 

2:45 p.m. - 3:00 p.m. 

3:00 p.m. - 4:30 p.m. 
Chairman: 

Topic : 



SESSION X CONTINUED 
Listening Team 

Break Dining Area 

SESSION XI 



Conference Room 



Larry G. Selland 

CHARACTERISTICS OF PERSONS WITH 
SPECIAL NEEDS 

James W. Warren, Jr., Program Officer, 
Division of Vocational -Technical 
Education, Region III, Charlottesville, Va. 

Buzz Session 

Lunch 

SESSION XII 



Conference Room 



Alfred H. Krebs 

STATE VOCATIONAL-TECHNICAL EDUCATION 
RESEARCH AND EVALUATION PROGRAMS 

Herbert Righthand, Director, Research 
Coordinating Unit, Connecticut State 
Department of Education, New Haven 

Question Cards 

Break Dining Area 



SESSION XIII 



Conference Room 



Clodus R. Smith 

THE APPALACHIAN CENTER PROGRAM ON 
LEADERSHIP DEVELOPMENT AND VOCATIONAL 
EDUCATION 
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SESSION XIII CONTINUED 


Resource Person: 


Ernest J. Nesius, Director of Cooperative 
Extension Service and Vice President of 
Appalachian Center, University of West 
Virginia 


Technique: 


Participant Reactors 


7:30 p.m. - 9*30 p.m. 


SESSION XIV 

Conference Room 

Planning Group Meetings 
Thursday, June 6, 1968 


8:30 a.m. - 10:00 a.m. 


SESSION XV 

Conference Room 


Chairman: 


Alfred H. Krebs 


Topic : 


IMPLICATION OF THE ADVISORY COUNCIL’S 
RECOMMENDATIONS ON STATE PROGRAMS AND PLANS 


Resource Person: 


Edwin L. Rumpf, Director, State Vocational 
Services Branch, Division of Vocational and 
Technical Education, Office of Education 


Technique : 


Open Discussion 


10:00 a.m. - 10:15 a.m. 


Break Dining Area 


10:15 a.m. - 12:00 noon 


SESSION XVI 

Conference Room 


Chairman: 


Otto Legg, Assistant Director, Program 
Planning and Development Branch, Division 
of Vocational and Technical Education, 
Office of Education 


Topic : 


PREPARING FOR STATE PROGRAM PLANNING, 
BUDGETING AND EVALUATION ACTIVITIES 
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SESSION XVI CONTINUED 



Resource Persons: 


Standard Terminology for Local and State 
School Systems 

W. Dale Chismore, Specialist, Educational 
Records and Reports, Division of Data 
Analysis and Dissemination, NCES 

Taxonomy of Occupational Titles and 
Instructional Program 

Emanuel Weinstein, Occupational Analyst, 
Division of Vocational and Technical 
Education, Office of Education 

Local School Planning and Budgeting by Activity 
Allen R. Lichtenberger, Chief, Terminology 
Compatability Branch, Division of Statistical 
Operations, NCES 


Technique: 


Participant Panel and Open Discussion 


1:00 p.m. - 2:30 p.m. 


SESSION XVII 

Conference Room 


Chairman : 


Clodus R. Smith 


Topic : 


THE UTILIZATION OF ADVISORY GROUPS 
FOR VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 


Resource Person: 


Samuel M. Burt, Senior Project Officer 
The W. E. Upjohn Institute for Employment 
Research, Washington, D. C. 


Technique: 


Shadow Panel 


2:30 p.m. - 2:45 P»m» 


Break Dining Area 

SESSION XVIII 


2:45 p.m. - 4:30 p.m. 


Conference Room 


Chairman: 


Clodus R. Smith 


Topic : 


PUBLIC INFORMATION FOR STATE DEPARTMENT 
OF VOCATIONAL EDUCATION PROGRAMS 


Resource Person: 


Jarrot A. Lindsey, Jr., Public Information 
Officer, Georgia State Department of Educa- 
tion, Atlanta 
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SESSION XVIII CONTINUED 



Technique: 


Reactor Panel 


7: 30 p.m. - 9*30 p.m. 


SESSION XIX 

Conference Room 

Planning Group Meetings 
Friday, June 7; 1968 


8:30 a. in. - 10:00 a. in. 


SESSION XX 

Conference Room 


Chairman : 


Alfred H. Krebs 


Topic : 


Planning Group Reports 


Resource Persons: 


Planning Group Leaders 


10:00 a.m. - 10:15 a.m. 


Break Dining Area 


10:15 a.m. - 11:30 a.m. 


Conference Room 

Continuation of Planning Group Reports 


11:30 a.m. - 12:00 noon 


SESSION XXI 

Conference Room 


Chairman: 


Alfred H. Krebs 


Topic : 


CONFERENCE SUMMARY AND EVALUATION 


Resource Persons: 


Clod.us R. Smith and 

Einar R. Ryden, Professor, Extension 

Education, University of Maryland 


12:00 noon - 2:30 p.m. 


SESSION XXII 

Conference Room 


Chairman : 


Clodus R. Smith 


Topic: 


VOCATIONAL. LEGISLATION 
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SESSION XXII CONTINUED 



Resource Person: Lowell A. Burkett, Executive Secretary 

American Vocational Association, Inc. 
Washington, D. C. 



- ADJOURNMENT - 



Orientation to Planning Groups 



Appendix F. 



Three Planning Groups have been identified. The purposes of the 
"Planning Groups" activity are to: 

1 . Provide an opportunity for participants to relate seminar con- 
tent to National Advisory Council recommendations in terms of their own 
state situations. 

2. Provide an opportunity for participants to test ideas and plans 
for development of vocational education against the thinking of other 
leaders in the field. 

3 . Develop a list of ideas for implementing the Advisory Council 
recommendations for consideration in the various participating states. 

4. Develop some specific plans of action for implementing the 
Advisory Council recommendations which the various states may consider 
for use. 

The focus of the "Planning Group" activity is the report of the 
National Advisory Council on Vocational Education. To facilitate the 
work of the groups, each participant has been provided with a copy of 
the complete Council report. In essence, each "planning group" is to 
interpret the content of the seminar presentations in terras of concepts 
and plans for state action to implement the recommendations of the Ad- 
visory Council. 

The first responsibility of each "Planning Group" will be to orga- 
nize itself for action. To that end, each group will need to: 

1 . Select a chairman. 

2. Select a recording secretary. 

3 . Select an assistant for the recording secretary. 

After getting organized, the "Planning Groups" will be ready for 
action. Each group is free to make its own decisions regarding specific 
member responsibilities. The following factors should be considered, by 
each group in approaching the assignment: 

1 . The content of the seminar may not focus in on each of the 2 6 
Council recommendations. It will be necessary to identify content with 
recommendatio' s to which the content has application. 

2. The assignment for each group is the same. Each group is to 
relate all seminar content to Council recommendations. Plans may, and 
probably should., extend beyond, seminar topics. 

3 . The outcome or result of "Planning Group" effort is to be specif- 
ic plans for state action of whatever detail seems appropriate. It is 
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also anticipated that a list of "ideas" will result which the groups 
will not have time to develop. Plans for action and ideas may be for 
leadership development activity, state program development, for local 
program development, for work with state and federal agencies, for pub- 
lic information activity, or for any of the many aspects of the develop- 
ment of vocational education in its broadest meaning. 

4. A report is to be prepared by each group for presentation to 
all participants on Friday morning. Each group will have approximately 
45 minutes in which to present its report and answer questions in rela- 
tion to the report. 

5 . A written report for use in preparing the report of the seminar 
is to be provided by each group. This report should consist of (a) a 
list of undeveloped ideas and (b) the outlines of plans for action. 

Each group should keep in mind that the extent of detail for the plans 
for action will vary depending on the nature of the idea being developed 
and the need for information. 



In s ummar y, each group should keep in mind that this is no idle 
exercise based on a hypothetical situation. The National Advisory 
Council evaluation was real; the recommendations of the Council are 
real; each participant will be returning to a real situation. The ideas 
and plans for action should reflect the kind of thought and planning 
that will be of such quality that each participant will present them to 
his own state staff for serious consideration. 
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Appendix G. 



Committee 1. 



1. Joseph D. Tommie, Director of Vocational Education, Bessemer, Alabama. 

2. James H. Marlowe, Director of Student Personnel Services, North Georgia 

Technical -Vocational School, Clarkesville, Georgia 

3. Harlan E. Giese, Chief, Technical and Trade and Industrial Education, 

Vocational Education Branch, Department of Public In- 
struction, Des Moines, Iowa 

A. Nurham 0. Warwick, Supervisor of Special Needs, Division of Vocational 

Education, N. C. State Department of Education, Raleigh, 
North Carolina 

5. Donald R. Amiott, Director, Private Trade and Technical Schools, Divi- 

sion of Vocational Education, N. J. State Department 
of Education, Trenton, New Jersey 

6. Kenneth A. Swatt, Business Education Adviser, Department of Public In- 

struction, Harrisburg, Pa. 

7 . Edward Duffy, Guidance Counselor, R. I. Vocational -Technical School, 

Providence, Rhode Island 

8. Doyle E. Beyl, Supervisor, Agricultural Education, Post High School, 

Wisconsin State Board for Adult, Vocational & Technical 
Education, Madison, Wisconsin 

9. Norbert J. Mattelka, Program Officer, Manpower Development and Training, 

U. S. Office of Education, HEW, Chicago, Illinois 

10. Donald J. Bostwick, Associate, Bureau of Manpower Development, New York 

State Education Department, Albany, New York 

11. Marshall 0. Tetterton, Assistant Supervisor Industrial Education, State 

Board of Education, Richmond, Virginia 

Chairman of Committee: Harlan E. Giese 

Committee 2. 



1 . Francis E. Woods, Manpower Coordinator, State Department of Education, 

Hartford, Connecticut 

2. Dr. Russell J. Mercer, State Supervisor, Business and Office Education, 

State Department of Education, Atlanta, Georgia 

3 . Alfred A. Redding, Assistant Director, Division of Vocational-Technical 

Education, State Board of Vocational Education and 
Rehabilitation, Springfield,. Illinois 
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b. Anthony V. Cipriano, Assistant Director, MDTA, Bureau of Vocational Edu- 
cation, Boston, Massachusetts 

5* Lawrence B. Twitchell, Coordinator of Admissions and Student Personnel Serv- 
ices, N. H. Vocational Institute, Berlin, New Hampshire 

6. James Cronin, Program Officer, Manpower Development and Training, Boston, 

Massachusetts 

7* William C. Bartholomew, Advisor, Technical-Industrial Education, Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction, Harrisburg, Pennsylvania 

8. George 0. Smith, Jr., State Supervisor of Vocational Guidance, State De- 
partment of Education, Columbia, South Carolina 

9* Clifford H. Zenor, Supervisor of Curriculum, 137 East .Wilson St., Madison, 

Wisconsin 

10. Raymond F. Faucette, Supervisor, Agricultural and Specialist Needs, State 

Department of Education, Little Rock, Arkansas 

11. John E. Miller , Assistant Superintendent, Queen Anne’s County, Cent rev i lie, 

Maryland 

Chairman of Committee: Alfred A. Redding 



Committee 3« 



1. Charles J. Bertagna, Research Consultant, State of Connecticut, Department 

of Education, Hartford, Connecticut 

2. Alex F. Carney, MDT Program Officer, U. S. Office of Education, HEW, 

Atlanta, Georgia 

3. James W. Smith, Coordinator, Program Services Unit, Division of Voca- 

tional and Technical Education, Board of Vocational 
Education and Rehabilitation, State of Illinois, 
Springfield, Illinois 

4. Ghernot L. Knox, Assistant Director, Vocational Education Bureau, Boston, 

Massachusetts 

5. Edward F. O'Sullivan, Coordinator of Admissions and Student Personnel 

Services, N. H. Vocational Institute, Portsmouth, New 
Hampshire 

6. Charles B. Dygert, Consultant - Apprenticeship Training State Advisor - 

Vocational Industrial Clubs of America, Ohio Association, 
Columbus, Ohio 

7 . G. Stuart Douglas, Area Coordinator, Chariho Vocational -Technical Regional 

High School, Wood River Junction, Rhode Island 
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8. W. E. Kizer, Assistant Supervisor, Trade and Industrial Education, 

State Department of Education, Solumbia, S. C. 

9. Louis H. Loudermilk, Program Specialist, Business, Office, and Dis- 

tributive Education, Bureau of Vocational -Technical, 
and Adult Education, State Capitol Building, 
Charleston, West Virginia 

10. Dale A. Hughey, State Coordinator, Area Vocational -Technical Education, 

Stillwater, Oklahoma 

11. Robert M. Forster, Director, Norfolk Vocational -Technical Center, 

Norfolk, Virginia 

12. Cas F. Heilman, Institute Director, Division of Vocational Education, 

Oregon State University, Corvallis, Oregon 

Chairman of Committee: Dale A. Hughey 
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Text of Presentations 



Appendix: H. 



The Role of Vocational Education in the World of Work 

Dr. Leon P. Minear 



You are here studying the problems of leadership in vocational-tech- 
nical education. Certainly at no other time in the history of American 
education have we needed leadership more in this area than at the present. 

The governors of the United States are concerned that education is 
not moving forward and their concern is focusing more and more on techni- 
cal-vocational education. In your particular state you would probably say 
that we could correct this if we had a little more money; but the gover- 
nors, the legislators, the Congress, and men and women of the United States 
are not convinced that more of the same kind of vocational and technical 
education is the answer we need. More of the same kind is not the answer. 

As a matter of fact, in the recent strife and turmoil in our collegiate 
institutions and the fallout in secondary institutions we’re beginning to 
see very forcefully that while education may be acceptable for those of 
us who came through the academic routine, it is not meeting the needs of 
all students . There is a vast number of young people who do not graduate 
from college, who are not in vocational-technical programs and for which 
academic education has only one purpose and that is more academic education. 
The Congress of the United States says we must have major realignment in 
public education . 

We still have in this country about 33 ff 0 of the students who do not grad- 
uate from high school and of those who go to college most of them do not 
graduate. It is redundant to say that most of the young people who leave 
our school systems are not prepared to go to work or are at best prepared 
only on a marginal basis. How do we take and redirect the educational sys- 
tem of America to take care of the problems that are being pointed out to us? 

If you take a look at the Smith-Hughes Frogram of 191? and follow vo- 
cational education from that time to Franklin Roosevelt’s days of the pres- 
idency, you will find what probably was never meant to be in American edu- 
cation. That is, a highly structured monolith with centralized control from 
Washington in vocational-technical education. In 1933 j vocational education 
was put under the Office of Education and up to that time it was on par 
with the Office of Education as a separate office. At this same time, the 
Federal Board for Vocational Education in 1964 and until the NDEA Act of 
1957 , we found we still had a very strong vocational program, but a rel- 
atively weak U. S. Office of Education. 

With the passage of Public Law 89 IO, the Commissioner of Education had 
for the first time massive sums of money. As the U.S. Office of Education 
has begun to develop, with the money it has, the kinds of control and 
strength that it is now developing, especially in the fields of research 
and innovation, the division of Vocational Education has not been able to 
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keep step because it doesn’t have the kinds of funding it used to have. 

It was soon decided that the office of education should begin to region- 
alize; this led to the establishment of the nine regions of the U. S. 

Office of Education. Vocational education was one of the first programs 
to be decentralized through these regional offices. We now have operating 
through these regional offices research coordinating units, Manpower De- 
velopment Training programs, and a number of vocational functions that 
used to be highly centralized. 

Unlike the pluralistic society that America is, vocational education 
needs to have the inputs all across the land of the state directors, the 
state departments, various research units, various universities, and var- 
ious schools of education because we all knew as we look and study com- 
parative education that the European system of education, a monolithic 
system, has not fared very well. 

Wow the leadership challenge that we face in vocational education is 
to determine how these bits and pieces that are still being formed provide 
a c omm on set of goals, a common philosophy, a common framework. Can we do 
the job as well as we did it in the old days under the Federal Board for 
Vocational Education? I think we can. We can, providing we can find some 
way to stimulate the thinking of individuals on a professional basis and 
not depend on the U. S. Office of Education and a Division of Vocational- 
Technical Education for all the leadership. 

The kind of vocational-technical education programs that were devel- 
oped in a bygone era are the kind we have today , and this is the reason 
for the Office of Economic Opportunity. It is the reason for a lot of other 
experimental, rather exotic kinds of education that are developing all 
around vocational education. Had we been on our toes and not been de- 
pendent on the prior leadership role of the U. S. Office, which had so 
positively asserted its responsibility for determining the role of voca- 
tional education, we might be running these programs. And we might be 
having the kinds of enrollment that Secretary Cohen mentioned the other 
day when he said, "We’ve simply got to find a way to increase enrollment 
in vocational-technical education by a million enrollees in each of the 
next succeeding years." He said, "We’ve got to find a way to try^and get 
guidance vocationally oriented all the way down to the third and j.ourth 
grade and quit hiding our heads in the sand." 

The academic high school which exists in most of the communities of 
America is a hand-me-down which is not effective and is not relevant for 
today’s society excepting for those youngsters who have the kind of aca- 
demic brilliance which puts them in the University or at some kind of an 
academic institution which demands this as a prerequisite. The Office of 
Economic Opportunity would be almost the first to say, They would not ex- 
ist if we could orient ourselves and find the kind of program we should 

have . " 

What I am saying to you gentlemen is that vocational-technical education 
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as we know it and as we commonly practice it is very good. It is doing 
an excellent jot for the things and purposes for which it was designed. 

It was never designed for the other kind of youngster. This is the prob- 
lem that is being handed to the leadership of vocational-technical educa- 
tion in America today. The problem is seeing beyond our present programs 
outside of these programs. Yes, it is a problem of developing and perfect- 
ing the programs we have, but more than this, of extending the boundaries 
of vocational-technical education to take care of the many millions of 
youngsters who are not in the fine programs we now have and of finding^ 
the kinds of training in educational programs that fit and make education 
relevant for these kids. 

Indeed, we have to get into some other areas of vocational-technical 
education or new institutions will be developed to handle the task. Educa- 
tion does not normally move or change by revolution. It changes by evo- 
lution— a little bit at a time. It evolves from what we have; you change 
it a little bit. Only in times of great crises have we had educational 
revolution. I submit to you that if we are not now in an educational 
revolutionary situation, we must be at the threshold of it because Congress 
is no longer happy and satisfied in providing educational programs of the 
Smith-Hughes, George-Barden type. 

So vocational- technical education leadership, if it's going to accept 
the challenge that the Congress and the people of America are throwing at 
it, is going to have to be a type of leadership that finds a way of break- 
ing out, of trying new ideas, of developing what perhaps should be called 
some parallel system of educating people. 

The structure of the federal office, the state departments, and usually 
the local unit is such that personnel tend to think of only that vocational 
education program which is Federally reimbursable. This is a problem and 
a severe one in leadership in vocational-technical education because if you 
can't get it reimbursed, you f re usually saying, well, we can't do anything 
with that program. It's in the area of non-reimbursable vocational-tech- 
nical education as the current law exists, and as the usual state plans 
exist, that we have the need for our greatest leadership and in which the 
opportunity for leadership is the greatest. 

Vie have as yet failed to capitalize on the kinds of vocational-techni- 
cal education programs that we know are necessary and available in industry 
and in the military. We have almost billions of dollars in materials, pub- 
lications, overlays, slides, and mockups, that are available through the 
Navy, Army, Air Force, and Marine Corps. Many of the courses they teach are 
identical to the ones we teach. The leadership in American vocational ed- 
ucation’ needs to tap these resources. The Office of Education has a Pro- 
gram going with one of the regional laboratories to try and get all of this 
material. Ultimately, we will be putting out statements as to where this 
material is, what is available, and some kind of assessment of its worth. 

Leadership in vocational ^-technical education in this country is 
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desperately needed but in my opinion, not on a centralized basis. It’s 
needed in the state departments of education. It’s needed from the col- 
leges and universities. It’s needed from the local school districts. There 
needs to be a re-orientation of the secondary schools, of the junior high 
schools, and of the senior high schools, primarily, in this country to 
bring them into major focus with the world of work. 

The vocational education leadership in the past has been one of re- 
acting to problems. Something happens so we do something about it. The 
vocational education leadership in the future -needs to be one of positive 
direction and action. With the training you people have had, with your 
backgrounds, with the kinds of colleges and universities and state de- 
partments we have in America, we need to have ideas bolting up all over 
the country regarding new and innovative programs rather than programs that 
are kind of trickling down from Washington. I think the challenge in 
American education today is a need for re-orientation of education to be- 
come a more relevant kind of an activity, and when we start talking about 
relevancy, the vocational educators’ ears pick up and this is where we need 
the leadership. The positive, dynamic, aggressive leadership from the grass 
roots level to develop better, more relevant programs than we now have for 
the boys and girls in this country. 



Expectations of the Advisory Council on 
Vocational and Technical Education 

Leonard H. Rosenberg 



Thank you, Mr. Chairman, for the introduction. I am flattered that 
a group like this, on whom the future of vocational education depends, 
should be interested in listening to me, the only non-educator on the 1967 
Advisory Council on Vocational Education. The fulfillment of our expecta- 
tions, or our hopes, in fact the future of the Country’s work force depends 
on you and your efforts. 

The subject of my talk is our expectations and this can be briefly 
stated. We expect the job to be done to be too tremendous to be accom- 
plished in a short period of time. And that as we try to do the job it 
will become bigger. We expect, however, that the leadership will be de- 
veloped in groups like you all over the country and we have the faith 
that leaders like yourself will be equal to the tremendous task ahead. 

Let’s very briefly go back into history. Our educational system in 
this country originally followed the old English system to furnish our 
young with skills and background for further education at the colleges. 

As public education developed to reach more of the masses it was extended 
to provide basic literacy and acculturation of the masses of immigrants. 

It was a selecting out process, however, in which those of us with the 
necessary ability went on to liberal arts colleges for general knowledge 
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and teaching skills and others, like myself went on to vocational schools 
like engineering colleges, medical, law, etc. 

T 

* 

Fortunately in those early days we had two teaching processes at 
the lower levels. The student who didn’t or couldn’t absorb basic lit- 
eracy could always quit the little school house and go down to the shop 
and get a job while he learned to earn. His training was by some sort 
of apprenticeship. This is gone. Specialization of labor, growth of 
unions, etc., destroyed this system by World War I and vocational educa- 
tion in the public school system was started. But it has never been able 
to keep up with the changes. Besides it became a second class education 
with stigma attached and few wanted to say they failed in general educa- 
tion. Incidentally, the entire council felt that the removal of this 
stigma would push the program forward immeasurably. Smith-Hughes Act 
brought the federal government into the act in 1917-'-but industrializa- 
tion proceeded faster. Lack of jobs in the 30’ s further complicated the 
picture. The second World War, military and industry training crash pro- 
grams proved it could be done at great expense. Post war G. I. bill with 
its emphasis on college training only served to push the desires for col- 
lege education for all. The new immigration of the uneducated to the 
cities raised problems we are now living with. I believe the George- 
Barden Act only extended the federal government help slightly in the health 
fields. In 195^ abolition of federal aid to vocational education was 
seriously recommended to the administration. Thank God, it wasn’t fol- 
lowed through. 

In Washington the first real push forward came when John F. Kennedy 
in January 1961 said to Congress: 

"The National Vocational Education Acts, first enacted by the 
Congress in 1917 and subsequently amended, have provided 
a program of training for industry, agriculture, and other 
occupational areas. The basic purpose of our vocational ed- 
ucation effort is sound and sufficiently broad to provide, 
a basis for meeting future needs. However, the technological 
changes which have occurred in all occupations call for a re- 
view and re-evaluation of these acts, wion a view toward their 
modernization. " 

He further appointed a panel of consultants under Ben Willis whose 
findings released early 1963 has become the "Genesis" of a coordinated 
vocational education program. I heartily recommend your obtaining a copy 
of 0E-80021, "Education for a Changing World of Work". It is a necessary 
reference. 

The findings of this commission resulted in Public Law 88-210, 
Vocational Education Act of 1963 j 88th Congress, which also makes inter- 
ested reading. One of the provisions of this Act, Section 12 provides the 
Secretary of H.E.W. to appoint an Advisory Council on Vocational Educa- 
tion in 19 66 to review the administration of the Act, other vocational 
education acts and to make recommendations for improvement. It was under 
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this Section that our council was activated, unfortunately in December 
of 1966 instead of January. 

The charge to us was simple: 

Review the administration of the Act. 

Review the administration of other similar Acts. 

Make recommendations for improvement. 

Review the status of and make recommendations for vocational 

programs . 

But we found it to be a very complex one. First and foremost there 
were no qualitative studies of effectiveness. The quantitative ones were 
at least a year behind and confused because of different reporting systems - 
(51 of them I believe). Some states using Smith-Hughes categories, 
some George-Barden, etc., etc. 

The first year of appropriation under the 19^3 Act was 1965* So who 
could judge results in 1967 ? 

Some states who needed it most-using it least-because of distrust 
of the federal government and just plain lack of understanding of the Act. 

O.E. was vastly understaffed and whereas they helped us magnificently, 
it wasn’t easy. 

So we went out into the field and studied the actual programs. We 
found State Departments of Education fighting with local ones and both 
distrustful of the feds. We found some programs built to get funds only. 
We found other programs training people for jobs that went out at least 
with World War I. Beautiful buildings with excellent machinery and very 
few students. 

A strong overproffessionalizing of most programs -teacher require- 
ments too high and student requirements likewise. As for teaching, it 
does not take a PHD to train a person in job skills - all it takes is 
a person able and knowledgeable in the job and the ability to train 
someone else to do it. As for students the program should be designed 
for the students we have and the jobs available. We cannot design the 
students for the program. '7e found many examples of qualifications for 
the program much too high — a selecting out process-not an including one. 

On the other side we found some programs providing on a small scale 
the training the student needed and providing work force industry needed. 
These programs generally were on a local level and even if on statewide 
basis were invariable the results of one person’s dedicated leadership. 

We found many dedicated educators at all levels who just asked, "Tell 
us how and we will.” So its leadership we need. 

The technical aspects of what we found is in Publication #2. 
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Publication #1 highlights these and I recommend it to you for your 
reading. Publication #3 is for general dessemination to the public 
and you may wish to distribute those to people who can influence the 
program on a political or civic level. 

To the recommendations we made for this year: 

1. Administrative complexities should be reduced by combining all 
vocational education legislation into one Act. 

This is in HR 15066 and we have high hopes for it. You have 
problems enough in reporting without having to do so under 3 or 4 
divergent systems-one dating from 1917* 

2. A Department of Education and Manpower Development should be 
established at Cabinet level. 

Congressman Quie has introduced such a bill in the House* but I 
strongly doubt its passage during this administration. The overlap 
between H.E.W. Labor and O.E.O. in this area is confusing and frus- 
trating. Besides education and training is, in my opinion, more im- 
portant to the nation than some of the other cabinet status units — 
without us even the mighty D.O.D. would fall. 

3. Innovation should be encouraged by contracts or grants be- 
tween the Commissioner of Education and State Boards, local 
educational agencies, and other public or non-profit insti- 
tutions. 

This is one of my favorites and I hope to see it carried through 
this year. In effect we want to divorce research from development. 

The way to develop a good vocational training program is to provide 
money at your level and for experienced people like you to combine 
imagination, new training aids, and students to come up with the 
best curricula and program. (ETV) 

4 . Specific funds ar.d permanent authority should be provided to 
develop and operate new and expended vocational education 
programs for persons who have academic, social, economic, or 
other handicaps. 

This is self-explanatory and puts extra money into special cat- 
egories for the socio-economic deprived. This has an excellent chance 
for passing but we need the previous item to provide bold programs. 

5. The Act should provide permanent authority for work-study pro- 
grams at the secondary and post secondary levels structured so 
as to combine education, training, and work experience, as well 
as offer income opportunities. 
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The school system must cooperate with industry and vice versa. 

Some way must be found so we can train people on the job with your 
help — and not pay union scale wages while we’re teaching and the 
student not producing. 

6. Residential vocational schools should be constructed and op- 
erated under grants from the Commissioner of Education to State 
Boards of Vocational Education or, with the approval of State 
Boards, to colleges, universities, and public education agencies. 

I doubt success this time because of funds but this one hopes 
to break the home influence on the disenfranchised and put him in a 
learning climate. 

7. At least 25 percent of vocational education funds should be 
earmarked for post -secondary schools and adult programs. 

This will probably succeed as it stresses the junior college role 
and retraining of adults. All we hope is that the junior colleges 
will give the training needed at the level needed and not select out 
or try to take these people on to degree status. 

8. Vocational homemaking education should be included m a separ- 
ate section of the Act with specific funding authorization. 

9. Funds should be distributed to the States on bases which will 
provide incentive for increased enrollment and attendance, and 
improved performance. 

If we only could, we would be putting federal money where it does 
the most good and not pour it down the drain. It is a difficult thing 
to come up with a good incentive plan and not penalize somebody. 

10. The Act should permit matching of the federal allotment on a 
statewide rather than area-by-area or project-by-project basis. 

The council felt that matching area to area or project by project 
put too much of a straight jacket on the states and it would be much 
better to match on a statewide basis and let the state put the money 
in those areas that were most needed. 

11. To end the disharmony between the planning processes of the 
schools and the appropriations practices of Congress, provision 
should be made for States to receive allotments earlier in the 
calendar year and to spend funds through the succeeding fiscal 
year. 

I think this is self-explanatory. You in education know how. dif- 
ficult it is to plan a long term project when you are never sure if the 
funds will be available when needed. Knowing the federal budget process 



as I do, it is going to be difficult to put this point across. 

12. Salaries and expenses needed for the administration of vo- 
cational and technical education should be included in the an- 
nual appropriation provided by the Act, rather than in a sep- 
arate budget as at present. 

It does little good to appropriate funds to be used and then cut 
the funds needed to administer the project. Many times the economy 
axe falls on the administration budget making virtually worthless the 
first funds appropriated for projects. Our chances are strong on this. 

13. The presently misnamed "Stateplan" should be recognized as mere- 
ly a legal contract between the Federal and State agencies. 

The present "projected program activities" should become a 5- 
year projected plan subject to annual updating. 

The State plan has been most abused. It is formulated and neces- 
sary under the f 63 Act to get the funds and used as a straight jacket 
to block any necessary changes. This new idea, again, will give the 
State Departments of Education more latitude. 

14. The preparation and upgrading of professional and para-profes- 
sional personnel should be recognized and financially supported 
as an objective of the Act. 

In the training of people to do a job, it is necessary for the 
teacher to know how the job is being done in the outside world. He 
must, therefore, be encouraged to go back occasionally to his job 
skill and re-learn how it is being done. On the other side of the 
coin, those people who are basically able to perform a skill should be 
encouraged to increase their training ability by learning educational 
principles. 

15. The Opportunity Grant program of the Higher Education Act of 
1965 should be extended to post-secondary technical and vocation- 
al programs by setting aside 25 percent of the funds appropriated 
for Title IV of that Act. 

This, of course, is in the post -secondary area and we believe 
same of the funds should come from the higher education act. However, 
we hope they will be used for vocational programs and not for degree 
courses. A comment passed on to me by Jake Warner, the former Presi- 
dent of Carnegie, said that the main thing wrong with a post-secondary 
technical and vocational program is that every junior college is trying 
to make graduate engineers out of its students. 

16. The feasibility of reimbursement to employers of unusual costs 
of supervision, training, and instruction of part-time coopera- 
tive students should be tested in pilot projects. 
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This gets back to on-the-job training in industry and we believe 
that industry should do a lot of this but unusual costs of training 
should come from vocational education funds and be supervised by ed- 
ucators. 

17. The prescribed 10 percent of the sums appropriated under Section 
4 (a) of VEA'63 should be available for research, with the Com- 
missioner of Education allocating the moneys in the most advan- 
tageous manner among the three legitimate claimants: 

(a) Grants or contracts to colleges and universities and 
other public or non-profit private agencies and insti- 
tutions to pay part of the cost of research, and dis- 
semination of research results; 

(b) Grants or contracts approved by the operating Bureau for 
evaluation, demonstration, experimental programs, and 
for dissemination of results; 

(c) Grants to States for paying part of the cost of State 
research coordinating units, State research, evaluation, 
demonstration, experimental programs and dissemination 
of results. 

There has been considerable argument about who does research and 
what is research. We feel that a lot of it is wasted and that the Of- 
fice of Education should see to it that some of it gets used in de- 
velopment by the states right down to the lowest level to develop nov- 
el experimental pregrams. 

18. An annual descriptive and analytical report on vocational edu- 
cation should be submitted to the President and Congress by the 
Office of Education. 

In this area we do not feel that once every 5 years is sufficient 
to come up with a real analytical report. There should be continuing 
analyses. HR 156 66 tackles this by providing that the advisory coun- 
cil be on a permanent basis to report annually. 

19 . Each State should be required to conduct a periodic statewide 
review and evaluation of its vocational education program. 

Just as in #18 we feel that a non partisan board should do the 
same in each state* Too often the advisory committees are for win- 
dow dressing only and do not know what is going on. 

20. "Pre-vocational" training and "employability skills" should be 
included within the definition of vocational education. 

There are many skills going down to basic reading, riting, and 
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’rithmitic, which are necessary before vocational training or em- 
ployability and it is necessary that general education and vocational 
education be married. Interesting to note, I found a school in Cal- 
ifornia using vocational training to motivate and interest the stu- 
dents and teach them arithmitic and writing. The Job Corps does a lot 
of this. 

21. Confusion concerning the meaning of the term "area vocational 
education facilities" should be ended by deleting the word 



I think this is self-explanatory as we have a lot of confusion 
as to what is an area. 

22. The responsibility of vocational educators for students until 
they are successfully placed in training-related jobs should 
be affirmed by including initial job placement within the def 
inition of vocational education. 



Here is where we can get a lot of argument. The council felt 
very strongly that unless the Department of Education undertook re- 
sponsibility of producing their product and see to it that it was 
being used, there would be a gap in the job. We also felt that it 
was necessary for the schools to know whether their product was ac- 
ceptable in order to change programs to make the people employable. 
This concept will take a long time to get across. 

23. Achievement of the Act’s objectives at the levels of enroll- 
ment currently contemplated will require an appropriation of 
$1,565,000,000 per year. It is our unanimous conviction that 
no sounder investment can be made by the citizens of the United 
States than this — an investment in their own, their children’s, 
and their economy’s future. 



I. 



II. 



Grants to States and grants au- 
thorized by the Commissioner of 
Education 

(Students served— 8,000,000) 

A. Grants to States 

B. Grants by Commissioner 



$500,000,000 

($437,500,000) (50-50) 
($ 62,500,00) (100) 



Work- Study Program 

(Students served— 575? 000 ) 



$350,000,000 (90-10) 



III. Exemplary and Innovative Pro- 
grams, General and Disadvan- 
taged Population $200,000,000 (100) 

(Students served-175?000) 
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IV. Residential Vocational Schools 
(50) 

(Students served — 25,000) 

V. Programs for the Socially, Ec- 
onomically, and Culturally Dis- 
advantaged 

( Student s s erved — 175 , 000 ) 

VI. Vocational Homemaking 

(Students served — 2,000,000) 



$200,000,000 (90-10) 



$300,000,000 (90-10) 



$ 15,000,000 (50-50) 



Total Authorization 



$1,565,000,000 



Total Students Served — 10,950,000 including 2,000,000 in 

Home Economics. 



Note: Supporting data are shown in Vocational Education: The 

Bridge Between Man and His Work, (Publication 2)— General 
Report of the Advisory Council on Vocational Education. 



This is just totaling up the cost and you will note that some 
attempt is made to get away from the 50-50 in those programs that it 
was necessary to push. As I stated to Congressman Pucinski’s Com- 
mittee, this is not a cost hut an investment and at !§■ billion serv- 
ing 11 million people we were investing less than $150.00 per person 
which we will more than get back in taxes as we make them employable. 

24. In order to provide appropriately for curriculum materials 
needed in vocational education, two to four centers should be 
established for development of such materials. 

This was directed to the Commissioner of Education. It is to 
broaden the scope of curricula development. 

25. The National Advisory Committee on Vocational Education should 
have a full-time staff in the Office of Education in order that 
guidelines may be established for helping the States make more 
effective use of State Advisory Boards. 

It is a necessity. No committee or council can do a job in a 
vacuum. Unless we have staffs, preferably permanent, every time we 
tackle a job we have to start all over at the beginning. 

26. A Learning Corps should be established on a pilot basis to pro- 
vide improved learning experiences for economically disadvantaged 
youths, particularly inner-city youths. Such corps would 
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arrange for young people to have the opportunity of living in 
selected homes in rural, small city, and suburban communities 
and to enroll in the local schools where skill development for 
employment would be part of their educational program. 

It is an attempt to help the big city problems and break the 
slum cycle taking these people out of their home environment which 
is anti-learning and put them into a learning environment. The Job 
Corps is already doing this but, of course, we feel that all of this 
should be under education. 

In a few minutes I will give you a chance to ask some questions 
but I would like to close with the statement that we hope that many 
of our recommendations will be passed within the next year or so and 
that we will continue to fight for the rest of them until we have 
either all of them or substituted better ideas as they develop. We 
hope that leadership will be developed in the schools, in the Depart- 
ment of Education, in the universities, and in industry that will all 
work together to accomplish that most important job of giving all of 
our people the ability to earn a decent living. 



Planning State Programs of Vocational -Technical Education 

Sherrill McMillen 



As we look back over the recorded history of mankind, we find 
peaks of recorded progress and advancement of human knowledge. 

It is recognized and generally agreed that the two decades since 
the end of World War II — 1946 - 1967 — encompasses a period in the 
explosion of human knowledge and progress exceeding the previous re- 
corded history of mankind. 

An examination of only a few of the typical headlines in our daily 
paper will illustrate the depth and breadth of the changes that are 
taking place — Surveyor, a total success, transmits 144 lunar pic- 
tures of the moon's surface; Eugene Ceman completes two-hour walk 
in space; Telestar used to transmit pictures of world events at the 
time they occur; Mechanical heart transplant keeps man alive; Com- 
munity planning group sets stage for equal employment housing and 
education. 

A cartoon in a recent Washington paper illustrates what I have 
been pointing out -- "As a commencement speaker I used to admonish 
the graduates to reach for the moon — what do I tell them now?" 

Program planning and development is not new to our society — 
what is new is that the activities have become more complex; the 



magnitude of programs has expanded enormously; and the funds for all pro- 
grams have greatly expanded, necessitating immediate and long-range plan- 
ning at all levels of responsibility. 

Organized comprehensive immediate and long-range planning in top 
management levels is largely a post-war development pioneered by private 
industry. 

In August 19 65 j President Johnson directed the introduction of a 
planning-programming-budgeting system in each of the Executive agencies 
as a means for achieving more effective and efficient management pro- 
grams, The "systems" approach introduced in the Department of Defense is 
a method of utilizing tha planning and development approach to immediate 
and long-range problems. 

Peter Drucker has defined planning as follows: 

"Planning is the continuing process of making present 
entrepreneurial (risk-taking) decisions systematically 
add with the best knowledge of their futurity, organizing 
systematically the efforts needed to carry out these 
decisions, and measuring the results of these decisions 
against the expectations through organized systematic 
feedback. " 

A more concise definition is one used by Secretary of Defense 
McNamara: 



"... planning is simply a systematic appraisal and form- 
ulation of your objectives and of the actions that you 
believe necessary to achieve those objectives." 

Planning, used in the foregoing sense, is not merely forecasting or 
predicting the future. It is not solely the projection of current pro- 
grams or their costs. Neither is planning a process that deals only with 
future effects of present decisions. Planning is largely a job of making 
things happen that would not otherwise occur. 

A basis for decision making. 

Planning is a frame of mind, a new way of looking at problems a view- 
point, rather than a tool or technique. While it is one of top manage- 
ment’s most important responsibilities, it is dependent for success upon 
the participation of all levels in the formulation of plans and in their 
execution. 

The planning process should make all members of an organization plan- 
ners in themselves and work toward achieving the major goals and objectives 
of the organization. Planning is done by an organization as a whole, not 
by a small group of fidgety individuals. 
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Planning as framework for decision-making is very important, yet it 
usually runs second to operation in terms of priority; consequently, the 
administrator who is a doer, often gets in a postion where he reacts to, 
rather than influences, events. Comprehensive planning keeps goals and 
objectives in the forefront and stresses factors involved in reaching them. 

Principles of Planning 

Effective planning requires more than new staff or procedures — 
there are principles which are useful in the nature and structure of plan- 
ning: 



1. Planning which is not related to the decision-making process and 
does not have the support of top management will be ineffective. 

2. Planning formulates the goals necessary for meaningful group action 
throughout the management cycle. 

3. The planning process must contribute to the accomplishment of ob- 
jectives and must permeate the organization. 

4 . Effective planning requires the formulation of policy for pro- 
cedures and programs. 

5. Planning requires adequate and proper timing including the sched- 
uling of key events. 

6. "A plan held close to the breast of the administrator will have lit- 
tle positive effect on current operations." Adequate communication 
of goals, objectives, planning premises, and data, choices and pro- 
gram designs are required throughout all levels of an organization. 

Never in the history of vocation-technical education have we faced the 
multiplicity of problems and the need for immediate and long-range plan- 
ning at the Federal, State, and local levels. 

Your stewardship under Federal legislation has increased from-- 
$45.3 million of Federal funds in i960, to 
$450 million of Federal funds in 1966, under all Acts. 

If we added the State and local funds, these dollar expenditures are 
rapidly approaching the $1 billion figure for vocational-technical ed- 
ucation. 



— Show and Discuss Charts 

Authorization of Federal funds 

— — Actual enrollment and estimated figures 
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Enrollment by type of training program 

Actual and estimated Federal expenditures 

Actual and estimated number of teachers 

Actual and estimated number of guidance and 

counseling personnel 

Actual and estimated number of curriculum 

specialists 

Actual and estimated number of administrative 

personnel 

— Elements of Program Planning and Development — 
Fiscal Matters 

Current data - long-range projections 

Labor force Population data 

Employment opportunities Educational data 

Facilities — Equipment - Instructional Materials 
Personnel 
Needs 

Recruitment 

Leadership Development 
Consultative Services 
Teacher Education - Pre- and In-Service 
Curriculum Development 
Guidance 

Interagency Cooperation 

Research 

Evaluation 



Follow-up 



Concepts of Leadership 
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j Dr. James W. Longest 

f 

* 

! 

; Leadership theory has been over-simplified by the development of 

a large number of theories of leadership. Each of these theories have 
dealt with only a portion of the many facets of leadership. 

Most leadership occurs in the context of social systems. There are 
two propositions upon which the remainder of the discussion rests: 

1. Leadership occurs as a result of the interaction of two or more 
people. It is therefore a social phenomenon and is subject to 
study and exploration only in the context of social interaction 
systems. 

2. The concepts of " leader (s) n and " follower ( s ) ,r are discarded as 
oversimplified, misleading and static concepts which only cloud 
the issue. They will not be used in this discussion. 

The Chinese philosopher Lao-Tze (Lu Chu) succinctly stated the fu- 
tility of thinking in terms of leaders and followers rather than of 
leadership in the context of social systems: 

"Of the best leaders 

the people only know that they 
exist; 

The next best they love and praise; 

the next they fear; 

And the next they revile. 

When they do not command the 
people's faith 

Some will lose faith in them. 

And then they resort to recrimi- 
nations’. 

But of the best, when their task is 
accomplished, their work done. 

The people all remark, 

"We have done it ourselves." " ^ 

A poet who dealt with the same theme was Elizabeth Finley in "The Torch": 

"The God of the Great Endeavor gave me a torch to bear, 

I lifted it high above me in the dark and murky air 

And straightway with loud hosannas the crowd acclaimed its light 

And followed me as I carried my torch thro* the starless night: 

Till mad with the people’s praises and drunken with vanity 
I forgot ’twas the torch that drew them and fancied they followed 
me. 



1- Adult Leadership, June 1952., p. 6. 
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